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Make the Most of Manure. 
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{manure are the farmer’s capl- 


ined with the labor he can 


, must berelled upon for hie 
rhe land iteelf,as we have often 


insisted, is so nearly unproductive, unless 
either labor or manure has been applied to 


it, that 


‘cannot, exceptat long intervals, 


produce a crop that will sell as it stands, so 


astopayanythiog. Wethink of a forest | 
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in southern Alaska, ex- 
tending southward into the State of Wash. 


Bat the 


8 opened up, railroads must 
facilities created for getting 
market before they can have 


value. 


Sometime 
sapply with wood the millions 


these 


ely populated countries of 


forest grown by natare with- 
andthe finest and most ex- 


i for money. 


ae 


growths cf the gardener 
tas the extremes one fact is) 


labor has to be put upon) 
fore it has commencial value 


In the case of 


abor basto be applied after | 
n inpreparing what nature 


w 


for 


market. A 


tree as it 


the specniative value of what 
r when more or less labor has 


see 
ad ’ 


making it first into lumber | 


various manufactured artt- 
step, as more labor is ap- 
sented in the tree propor- 


until it can soarcely be | 


‘ wherever growling crops by 
ed there comesiu another 


* 


area ma 
» 8ndy ao 


or 


early as important as labor, | 


7’. a 


‘apply of manure to make 
®'8 growths are so slow 


{ the trees which nature | 
rock and take) 


ate from 


all the mineral fertil!zers 
1¢ kind of rock of which 
| may thus be known to 


y the varieties of trees | 


t Osk has little potash. 
pie and hickory -bave much 
very light sands only the 
l that will be stunted. In 
sntot western New York 
® called “oak openings ”’ 
| by most shrewd farmers, 
cat down heavy growths 
hickory end other woods 
‘ash, knowing that these 
‘hat would lorgest endure 
xbaaetion, 


10% cropping too often, by 
with clover, and {frequent 


‘ash In the form of wood | 


® clovers grow, these thin 
nas were often converted 
‘ highly productive farme. 
ally adapted to garder- 
Owing of peaches and/ 


thelr only d@fficulty was |themare very liberal with it, especially 


| mapuring 
is mach more common on heavy soil 
| on that which is sandy or gravelly. 


heavier soil, and does more harm than 
good in a dry season. 
for effect in future years 
than 

By | 
using coarse manure as top dressing in | 
winter, the moisture In the soll is preserved 
fcom evaporation, and then if plowed under 
on heavy soil it is the best preparation fcr 
either corn or potatoes, neither of which 
ean be profitably grown on sandy soil, as 
they will not bring enough money to pay 
for the manure that is required to grow. 
them. 

The second lesson in making manure ef- | 
fective is to seed with clover and secure a. 


| whole season’s growth the second year be- | 
| fore it is plowed under. 


This ts necessary 
for market gardeners who manure highly. 
Moch of this manure sinks into the subso!’, 
and it requirea the ful!-zrown clover roots 
to bring itto the surface again. It was 


Sandy-soil farmers who first learned the 
need of growing clover every two or three 


yearsto keep their soil in good heart for 
all kinds of erops. Bat with improved ma- 
chinery for pulverizing clay soils the veg- 
etable matter in these is redaced very 
oearly as fast as it is in sandy sol), snd they 


| need clover nearly as often to keep from 


‘our neighbors who thought no grain was 


exhaustion. 


The third lesson in making manures 
effective is to cultivate thoroughly and 
often. It is true this cultivation helps 
more rapidly to exhaust fertility, but it 
does it by increasing the value of the crop, | 
and thus paying for more manaure, or grow- 
ing #86 forage and grain to befed to stock 
and made into manure. I¢ makes, of 
couree, a great deal of difference what crop 
the manare and the cultivator are applied 
to. Some will not pay except on good land 
that can be bought cheaply, because re- 
mote from markets. in every case, how- 


=> | ever, the better the land and the more ex- 


pensive the manure, the cultivation that is 
to make It available must be increased pro- 
portionately. 


—_ 
a 


Dairy Noter. 


A correspondent of the Practical Farmer 
says that by weighing and testing his milk 
and keeping exact accounts with 15 cows, 
and the milk sold from them,he has learned 
ofone mistake he made last year. Until | 
last epring he bad always given his cows 
grain when on grass, butas mapy writers 
and farmers claimed that such food was 
not necessary, he thought to make a sav- 
ing by omitting the grain feed. No@w 
his accounts with the same cows for | 
the two years shows that at the price he 
is selling milk, 10 cents « gallon, he 
lost from $6 to $8 per head through the | 
summer, and reckoning the extra value of 
manure from grain-fed cows, and the extra 
grain it will take to put the animals back 
where they were a year ago, his loss will be | 
mcre than $150 for the season by trying to 
saye grain feeding. The grass was gocd 
through the season, and he did not begin 
feeding until December. 

He imatances one Holstein cow, fresh in 
November, 1896, which he bought Feb. 10, 
1897. She was then thin in flesh, but he 
gave her good care, andin June, 1897, with 
grass and grain feed she gave 10914 pounds 
of milk. She was dry from Jan.1 to Feb. 
21, 1898, but in March, April and May, while 
he gave grain, she averaged 1200 pounds a 
month, and she should have done better in 
June, 1898, than the June previous if she 
had received the same grain feed, but she 
only gave 8864 pounds without the grain, 
205 pounds or 24 gallons less than the year 
before. This would have been worth $2 40, 
andthe grain could have been bought for 
$1 40 or less for the montb. 

We do not think he overstates the loss at 
all, but consider it an underestimate. We 
were in the habit of grain feeding the cows 
when in pasture, and if accidentally we 
were a day short of grain feed, we quickly 
found that the next morning we had a short | 





supply of milk to sell, or to make our butter | 1. sti) retained its percentage of butter | 


from, and even if grain came the next day, | 
the increase in quactity did not 
come as quickly as the decrease, 
had. Nor did we think this increase) 
in milk in summer by grain feeding was 


all the gain from it. We knew that cows ,. early, but we thought it made the change 
which were fresh in the spring, if grain) ¢-o1, ary feed to grass more gradual, and | 
fed throogh the summer and autumn, came 14.1, was better for the cows. Nearly ail’ 


to the barn in good condition, gave a good 
flow of milk In winter, and continued to 


dropping another calf, than did those of 
needed by the cows when in pastare. ! 
Sach an experiment carried through the 
year, with an exact account, we consider | 
batter evidence than a 30 days test, though | 
one may be made bya plain farmer who is 


‘producing milk for sale, and the other by 


the professor of an agricultural college. 
We notice milk producers around Boston 
like to feed grain all summer, and some of | 


| 


! manuring every year, as those who retail their milk in our saburban 


soll 


rotted the stable|towns. Asthey get more than 10 cents a) 


| feed up on the higher land. 


| eolor very son. 


they send itto the creamery, and perhaps 


Bat as a rule / for other families than their own, and from 


what we have seen of the way that farmers 
live in Maine, they would ecaroely be likely 
to take the poorest milk, or to use less than 
they wanted. Again, many of those cows 
counted as such in the creamery report are 
not counted as cows inthe State census, 
being less than three years old, with their 
first or second calf, and have not yet 
reached the point of largest or most profita- 


| Able production. 


As we seldom cared to keep a sheep after 

It is eight years old, and often found some 
that for some reason were unprofitable to 
keep so long as that, being either in poor 
health, unthrifty, poor breeders, or do not 
shear enough wool, wé advise every sheep 
grower to save from 15 to 20 per cent. of his 
| @we lambs each year to keep the number of 
his flock good, selecting the best ewe lambs 
for that purpose, and turning off as mutton 
an equal number of the poorer old ones, 


Live Stock Notes. 


us farther. 
avy profit with the prices as they now are 
in our markets? ”’ 

When the report first came out that the 
Canadian packers were getting more per 
pound for bacon in England than Chicago 
packers did, we thought it worth investigat- 
ing, for we did not believe that Canadian 
farmers could grow better hogs than we 
could in this country. When we learned 
that to get such extra bacon they fed their 
hogs on oat meal and barley, and required 
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lf the farmer with two mature cows and 
two heifers witb first calf has milk for his 
family and hired men to use freely, and 
can obtain $80 cash for about six months 
production, beside having four calves to 
fatten or raise, he has made them do very 
well. Wedonot say that they m/ght not 
do better, and would hope that he will try 
to make them yield more, and advise him 
to learn if he can how those feed and care 
for their cows who obtain $50 per head from 
the creamery. 


When we hada pastare in which at one 
end there was a strip of bog meadow we 
used to turn the cows out there for a few 
hours in the middle of the day, as soon as 


| the grasa there had grown long enough to 


give them a good bite, which might be a 
week or two earller than there was much 
We knew that 
they would get some feed there which they 
seemed to like, and which increased milk 
production to some extent. We knew that 
if they began to feed it down early they 
would continue to feed upon it until they 
found an abundant supp!y of the richer and 
sweeter grass on the hilisides, and we knew 
also that if they did not go to it early they 
would no} eat it at all, as they would find it 
coarse, harsh and not very nutritious. 

Of course we kept up the grain feed just 
the same, and gave them all the good hay 


‘they would eat in the morning, and some 
| at bight, and as we have said we know that 


we thereby increased the milk production, 
and that the butter took ona little better 
We thought then that it 
was profitable, thcugh we had no Babcock 
teatin those days to tell us whether the 


fat. 

So many writers are urging that the cows 
should not go ont until there isa full feed 
in the pasture, that we sometimes think we 
might have been wrong in letting them out 


pastares in New England have such wet 


thongh we know that such grass contains 
but little nutrition, we think ‘t is better that 
it be fed early, and if it is mown that it 
should ke out early, to get it in its best con- 
dition, or when it has bat little woody fibre 

We think it nearly as valuable asthe 
green rye which some teke so much pains 
to grow for early spring pasturipg, and 
neatly as good as grass that grows under 
the shade of large spreading trees or in ap 
orchard, unless the latter has a great deal 
of clover init. If we were feeding either 
green or as hay, we should think it neces- 
saay to increase the grain feed, and perhaps 
add some cottonseed meal to come nearer a 


lckly, while it turned | gallon, and often morethan 20 cents, the | properly balanced ration. 


zers into insoluble forme, | gain by grain feeding is mach greater than 


‘year it was hard to get 


sem, 


It was on such land, 


‘Tet gardening, that farm- 
nportance of getting the 
ssiblethe year they were 
etarns from manure are 


‘ On sandy soil. 


Where 


‘y itis possible to manure 
1} OR sandy soll the profit 
'r8t year if it comes at all. 

“oO In making stable manure 
Partially rot it before it is 
e manure is fermented its 
ind mineral elements are in 
‘ls Of plants totake up at 


nure Is plowed under 
/ Soll it holds up the farrow 
‘© soll more dry than ever. If 
4 straw among it, such ma- 
Ot the first year, even ou 


stated above. 





in Maine, taking the milk of 22,680 cows, 


of $30.60 per cow to the patrons, Hoard’s 
Dairyman thinks It discloses a rather low 
state of profitableness, particalarly as some 
farmers received £50 per cow and others as 
low as $20. On the contrary, we think this 
is avery good showing, although we estimate 
the keeping of each cow to cost the farmer 
an average of $30 or a little more each year. 

Bat it should be remembered that very 
few creameries are run all the time that the 
cows are producing milk. Many farmers 
have cows which farnish milk, and from 
which they make butter for their own us¢ 
when the cresmeries are idle. Most of 





them take out milk for family use before 





We may be wrong, and areopen to cor-) 
| vietion, bat if the weather is pleasant, we 
| like to put the cows out in pasture as soon 
As the official report from 20 creameries ‘as we think theycan get half enough to 
| gatiefy their appetites, and we would make 
shows that they made ao average retarD | 


eure that they had the other half at the 
barn, and that of the best we could give 
them, to tempt them to cat all they would 
there. 


We notice that some of those who do not| 


want to put the cows out early will allow 
them to remain out late in the fal), when 
the grass has been frostbitten, and as a re. 
sult the cows come to the barn thin in 
flesb, and much redaced in milix produc- 


| tion, ready to dry off three months before 





calving. —_ 


Gsorge B. Mills, Gosben, N. » has been 
engaged to start the horres at the October 





meeting at York, Pa. 


| By doing this he can kecp his flock always 
increasing in value and fn productiveness, 
if he is carefal to have a good male with 
them. 

O! course we do not mean that all sheep 
are growing poorer at eight years old, but 
most of them are,and many do not last 


out 15 to 20 per cent. each year, at least 
after they were four or five years old. 

Change males often enough to avoid 
danger from inbreeding or too close breed- 
| ing, for we think that sheep deteriorate in 
that way more than most cther animals, 
with the hog as a possible exception. 








| An Obio farmer writes to the National 


| Stockman that he knows of “no other plant | change, even if the trout area little nicer 
| that will produce as much feed per acre or flavored. 

|enable the farmer to produce mutton and | 
pork at as little cost per pound as Dwarf, 


Eesex rape.” In 1896 he sowed two plots of | 
| It of about 14 acres each, 


| pastnre for 60 sheep, but 


turned in with them. Both were soon in 
fine condition, but all were fed some grain 
and also bad the run of a bluegrsss pasture. 
In 1897 sowed about the same amount with 
| similar resulte, excepting that drought cat 
the crop short so that it did not yield as 
good a crop. 

Last year tried peas and oats on 14 acres, 
using a ous one-third oate. He turned in 
17 spring pige when the peas were suf- 
ficiently advanced, and they grew finely 
and throve well, but the feed was gone in 
one month. 

Comparing the two crops, he says they 
require about the same good cu!tivation of 
| land, but seed for an acre of rape costs 
| about one-fourth as mach as for an acre of 
| peas. The rape is ready for pastare in six 
| weeks from sowing, and will continae till 
| winter if not fed too closely, in which case 
| remove the stock for three or four weeks 
audit will makeanew growth. The peas 
require about 10 weeks of growth before 
they are ready for the stock, will carry no 
| more to the acre than the rape, and will not 





‘give milk up much nearer to their time of | places where grass starts early, and al-| carry it more than half as long. 


Better land is required for growing rape 
than for peas, and the crop draws hoavie 
opon the soll, and the rape requires some 
grain feedto be given with it every day, 
and also an old pasture for the stock to run 
in. Old hegs will fatten upon the rape 
alone but pigs do not, but the pigs need no 
grain ration upon a field of peas. 

These are some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the rape crop, and the 
writer proposes this year to sow repe for a 
summer feed, and a few acres of Canada 
peas and oats to cut as bay, also to utilize 
all of his clover as hay, instead of pasturing 
| it with sheep or hogs. 


! 


An illinois breeder says: ‘‘ Having taken 
the advice of our government adviser to 
produce a bacon hog, we have them ready 
for themarket by feeding them oatmeal, 
milk, ground barley and rye, witha small 
per cent. of corn. 
for the packer. They have cost us fully one 
| cent per pound more to produce these than 
if we had used a fall corn diet, fed them 
|longer and made fat backs out of them. 
Bat we don’t find any market for them 
at a price even as gocdas fatbacks. We 
can’t ship them to Eogland ourselves, nor 





export. And we are, therefore, at a loss to 
kuow how we are going to prcfit by our 
worthy secretary’s advice. Packers do not 
seem to be looking for this style of pigs, for 
they do not offer up on them. We should 
be pleased to have Secretary Wilson advise 





intending them as| Border Leicester, were divided into two 
the second plot got !0ts. Both were turned into yellow tarnips 
ahead of the sheep, so that six hogs were | #24 given allthe hay they would eat, but | potatoes are the principal money crops of 


We have the pigs ready | 


are we prepared to make bacon of them for 


t bout a year or a year and a half to getthem 
_to the same weight that our pork growers 
expect their hogs to attain in six}months, 
| we thought we had learned enoughito justify 
us in advising farmers to continue to fatten 
lard hogs on corn in preferenca to grow- 
_ Ing bacon hogs, and when we learned that 


| good as long as that. It would be a good the high-priced bacon was wanted by a | named crops, especially corn for ensilage 
flock where one would not want to weed few thousand of the extremely rich and | and fodder, is much increased, and as the 


aristocratic, and the millions who consti. | 
| tute the laboring and middle classes buy | 
the fatter bacon, we did not charge our | 
/opinion. Oar Cape Ann fishermen prob- 
, ably make better pay catching codfish and 
| selling them atacentap‘und than they 
| would in fishing for brook trout at 50 cants 
|a pound, and as they are in the business 
for profit we would not advise them to 





At an experiment in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 30 lambs, half-bred Cheviot and 





one lot received in addition one-half pound | 
linseed oil cake, and one-fourth pound of | 
oats a day for each lamb. They were fed | 
in this way eight weeks. Atthe end of that 
time it was found tbat the cake and oat-fed 
sheep had eaten $10.60 worth of food, and 
the cthers $3 20,making the cost of cake ard 
oats $7 40. But they found that the grain- 
fed lambs made $15.12 worth moreof mutton 
in the time, showing a profit of $7.72 above 
cost of extra feed given. This ecores one in 
favor of |: beral feeding of rich foods. 


Lend Plaster and Clover. 





The extraordinary effect which gypsum 
or land plaster has on the clover growth 
has long een a puzzle to scientists. lt is 
not the lime which the gypsum contains, 
for applications of pure carbonate of lime, 
though helpfal to clover where the soll is 
deficient in that mineral,do not produce the 
marvellous effects which very slight appli- 
oations of the sulphate will under favorable 

onditions develop. It is doubtless the 

trong affinity of sulphuric acid for water 
that is at the bottom of this mystery. 
Wherever gypsum has been sown on planis 
they will be covered so heavily with dew that 
some of the dew will be shaken off the leaves 
and fall upon the soil. Where the plaster has 
been sown early and is washed into the soil 
it condenses moisture into water from air 
that is already in the soll, and as this air 
contains a small amount of ammonia, it 
farnishes just the stimulus that the clover 
roots require to grow the nodules which 
develcp nitrogen from the air in the soil by 
decomposing it. Probably there is in the 
air at no time more than a small fraction of 
ammonia, but by uniting this with water, 
20 that the roots can take it up, they are 
enabled to grow the nodules that have the 
power to make full 80 per cent. of the air, 
which is the proportion of free nitrogen it 
contains, available as plant food. 

The best results from gypsum are secured 
by sowing it early, so that spring and even 
winter rains and melting snows can carry 
some of it into the soll,and then with clover 
follow this up with occasional applications 
' during the early part of the season. The 
longer the dew remains on clover leaves in 
the morning the better its growth will be. 
It is different with corn, which loves 
warmth, and which is sometimes injured by 
applying gypsum alone on it early in the sea- 
son ;buta mixtureof gypsum and wood ashes 
_ OF potash in other forms is always helpfal 
;to corn. As thegypsum condenses the 
‘moisture the slight trace of ammonia unites 
| with the potash and makes saltpetre, which 
is one of the most stimulating fertilizers 








How are we going to real!z> 


koown. Another time when gypsum and 
potash can be profitably applied to all 
plants is during severe drought, when it 
seemsas if there was no moisture in the 
air, and even inthe morning there will be 
very sl'ght dewfall. The gypsum always 
makes a heavier dewfall,and this moderates 
the effect of dry weather by preventing 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves of 
plants. 

Peas and beans being leguminous plants 
are also greatly heJpedin growth by appli- 
cations of gypsum and potash, both of 
which they rcquirein producing their seed. 
The gyp:um aione will make a large growth 
of hau!m, but it will not produce seed in 
proportion anless potash is also supplied. 
This is also true in growing clover seed. A 
liberal dressing of potash early in spring 
will cause the plant to grow heads filled 
with seed, while if only gypsum is sown it 
is probable that most of the clover heads 
willte empty. 
| which is rich in nitrogenous fertility pro- 
| duces the same effect as the gypsum. 
| It is, in fact, because the latter supplies 
available ammonia by condensing it from 
ithe air that it makes an excessive leaf 
| growth, which is very rarely accompanied 
, by a large sced crop. We have sesn many 
fields that in the second crop of clover would 
cut a ton or more of haulm to the acre that 
| produced lese than a bushel of clover seed, 
| while a growth of less than half a ton of 
| Glover had its heads so filled with seed that 

it yielded four or five, and in one case we 

knew six, bushels of cleaned seed per agree 
| This is, we think, nearly always the differ 
ence which a greater or less supply of 
potash in the soil makes in all crops that are 
| grown for seed, whilethe large growth of 
haucim with little seed is the result of rely 
ing too exclusively on gypsum as a fertil- 
izer. 








Northern New York Notes. 


| A few days of hot sun the last of April 
| killed many epots of grass where water wae 
standing in lew places in meadows. This 
quently we had a very poor stand of grass 
juntil the last few days of May, whena 
good rain, followed by warm weather, is 
| giving grass an improved look. Yet while 
| there is now prospect of a much better crop 
of hay than there was the 20th of May, we 
probably will not harvest more than 80 per 
cent. of lact year’s orcp. 
Many grass fislds have been plowed up 
and sowed tooats or planted to corn or 
potatoes. The acreage of theze two last 


weather hag been favorable for the germi- 
nation of these crops since planting,we look 
for a good stand of each where gocd seed 
was used. Cultivation of theze crops /s| 
already under way. 

We also note increased attention each 
year to dairying. Most of the milk is being 
used for the manufacture of butter in the 
creameries, of which a sufficient oumber 
now exist at convenient distances from 
nearly every farm in this locality. While 


Too much stable manure | 


| was followed by a cool,dry May, conse-' 


| 33,000 acres from the 


—_—— 


steam from a farnace instead of hot water 
under the vat supplies the heat, the prin- 
ciple of cooking the curd being the same. 

While obtaining a small vat from areliable 
dealer, one had better get all the other ac- 
cessories neecssary, as they will be better 
suited to the purpose if made byan expb- 
rienced manufacturer than a local work- 
man. 

The apparatus necessary to equip a small 
cheese-making plant ought not to cost much 
if any more than the utensils properly re- 
quired to tarn a like quantity of milk into 
batter. 

While aiming to make the same quality 
of cheese that comes from a larger factory, 
you should understand that the greatest 
opening for the sale of dairy cheese lies in 
the direction of small bulk. 

The demand for fine full cream cheddar 
cheese that do not weigh over five or ten 
pounds apiece is never fully satisfied. 
| Most factories object to producing them,on 
account of the increased labor involved, 
and the larger percentage of milk neoces- 
sary to make a pound of cheese. The in- 
creased ratio is caused by the more ex- 
tensive evaporation of moisture from the 
émall cheese than from the large ones. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
these diminutive cheese bring a better price 
|imn market than the large ones, solely on 
account of their size. I earnestly advise 
those dairymen who contemplate home 
| cheese making at all to manufacture only 
small s'ze stook if they would sell it readily 
for a gocd price. 

Do not go into the business, however; 
| Unless you have some previous knowledge 
| of it, as it will not prove profitable to ex- 
| periment with so valuable a product as 
milk. 

In curing these small cheese be carefal 
}and do} not have the apartment too dry. 
| Remember that they are prone to expel 
| moisture much faster than the large ones, 
/andoan easily become too dry, if a certain 
| humidity does not obtain in the atmosphere 
| of the curing room. 

The eurfaces and sides of the cheese 
should be kept as neat and clean while cur- 
ing as when taken fresh from the press. 
Marketed in this shape the immaculate ap- 
pearance of the goods will g> a long way 
toward establishing their reputation ard 
creating an increased demand. ° 

Wide-awake dairymen not afraid of lots 
of work, and with some previous knowl- 
edge of the business, can certainly make 
home cheese making profitable by follow- 
ing the plan outlined above. 

GrorGe E. NEWELL. 


ose 


Utilizing a Swamp. 


Afew years ago, says the Des Moines 
Ragister, Mr. B. F. Gifford of Jasper 
County, Ind., obtaineda swamp of about 
State for almost 
nothing, and it looked like a hopeless 
bargain at that. In the rainy season it 
was a ieke with water from three to 10 
feet decp upon it. In the dryest seasons it 
was covered with a thick layer of slimy 











our pastures have been sbort during the}0oze from the decsying vegetation. Mr. 


month of May, yet we believe the output of 
butter in northern New York in May this 
year will exceed in both quantity and qual- 
ity any previous May. Dairy products and 


the farmers hereabout, althongh ccnsidera- 
ple attention is given to other crops. The 
forest tree caterpillar is with ue, doing some 
harm, and we do not know what the end 
will be. LL. 8. 
Ellenbarg Depot, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





Home Cheese Making, 


As a general rule, home butter making 
can be made to pay better than home cheese 
making, and with less labor, although I 
have known many instances where this has 
been reversed. 

The writer having been conversant with 
the cheese-making industry from boyhood, 
would not advise any one to go into it at 
home without some previous, practical 
knowledge of the business. 

The markets of the present day call for 
cheese of a certain standard quality, 
whether of domestic or factory manulact- 
ure. This standard must be a first-class 
one in order to obtain a profitable price, 
and unless one feels fall confidence in his 
ability to meet market requirements, he 
should consider milk as too valuable ma- 
terial to experiment witt. 

Nearly every one, however, who contem- 
plates home cheese making possesses a 
general idea of the subject with more or 
less experience, andto such I direct my 
remarks. You will not find it profitable to 
attempt home cheese making with too small 
a quantity of milk. I would place the min- 
imum daily quantity that you should 
attempt to make up at all at 150 pounds, 
while 300 pounds, and from that up, would 
be better. 

Do not attempt the manufacturing task 
with crade apparatus, any more than you 
would think of producing No. 1 butter from 
a ramshackle churn. Aim to have a cheese 
factory in miniatare, without, of course, 
many of the accessories that a large factory 
would find necessary. The heating ar- 
rangement of your dwarf vat should be per- 
fect and above reproach. A zine-lined 
wooden tank, in which rests on supports a 
removable tin receptacle for the milk, 
should be used. 

There should be from one to two inches 
of water space between the tin and zinc 
sides and bottom, the water of which can 
be heated from a copper fiue, with zinc 
water jacket under all. 

This is simply a counterpart in principle 
of the old-fashioned factory under-heater 
vat, and I believe can be obtained in any 
size of most manufacturers of dairy 
apparatus. 


| Gifford purchased a steam dredge, and for 


fiye years it{has been at work n/gbt and day. 
It has dug 75 miles of ditches from six to 12 
feet deep, and from 15 to 20 feet wide at the 
top, and into these several hundred miles of 
tile drains discharge, crossing and recross- 
ing the land at close intervals. Last year 
he raised upon this land 1,000,000 bushels of 
corn and 400,000 bushels of onions, beside 
selling garden truck bythe trainload. He 
has 250 employees upon it, and has builta 
large number of five-room cottages for their 
accommodation. He is now building a rail- 
road from the centre of the farm toa june 
tion with the Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
Railroad, which will give him direct con- 
nection with Chicago. Two yearsago he 
said if Bryan were elected he should sell all 
he owned and retire from farming, as he 
thc ught it could not be profitable undera 
free-silver coinage policy. 





Boston Exports and Imports. 

The exports from Boston for the wek 
ending June2 were valued at $2,294,639, 
and the imports at $797,878; excess of ex- 
ports $1,496,761. For the corresponding 
week last year exports were $2,694 568 and 
imports were $554.542; excess of exports 
$2,139,026. Since Jan.1 the exports have 
been $56,809,895 and the imports 26,242,873; 
excess of exports $30,567,024. For same 
22 weeks last year the exports were 
$55,574,907, and the Imports were $24,- 
964,549; excess of exports $30,610,358. 
Of last week’s exports $2,018,668 went 
to England, $165,917 to Scotland, $13,- 
301 to Ireland, $31,439 to Nova Scotia 
and the Provinces, $18,739to Belgium, $16,- 
190 to Germany and smalier amounts to 
other countries. The principal articles of 
exports were provisions $816,836, bread- 
stuffs $451,164, live animals $227,516, cotton, 
raw, $194,041, cotton, manufactured, $3007, 
leather and manufactures of $223,088, wood 
and manufactares of $38,264, sewing me- 
chines and other machinery $43,920, iron 
and manufactures of $13,404, agricultural 
implements $15,975, paper $13,850, tobacco 
$24,551, tallow $37,704, grease $6151, hard- 
ware $6372, drugs and chemicals $8859. 





Royal R. Sheldon (2.07% at four years) was 
bred by E. P. Weathers of Avon, Kr., who bred 
and owns his dam, Flaxy, by Bourbon Wilkes. 
The year Fiaxy foaled Red Elm (2.1644) the 
mare bad been farmed by Mr. H. G. Wood of 
Natick, Mass., through the advice cf Mr. J. J. 
Uonley. The Year Sook is in error about the 
breeder of Royal R. Sheldon. 





Atlong as a trotting horse witha thorough- 
bred cross cig se up brings bigh prices at the big 
auctions and pulls down the purses at Grand 
Circuit meetings, we will not hear much of that 
talk about the thoroughbred foolishness.— 
Breeder and Sportsman. 

Ob, yes we will. The conversationalists will 
keep butting their heads against the wall just the 





In the improved modern factory vat, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





Experiment Sta- 

tions. 
POTATO DISEASES. 

In Balletin 65 of May the New Hampshire 
Experiment Station send out their notes 
upon the apple and potato diseases which 
appeared last year. While the entire bulle- 
tin is worthy ofa stady by those who can 

btain it, we oav only condense the prinel- 

1 points 

In thei experiments In potato growing 
they used seed potatoes badly scabbed, 
planting a pattas they were, and treating 
others with a solation of corrosive subll- 
mate, planting on grouad on which this 
crop had not besn grown for many years. 
In one field the potatoes so treated had 17 
per cent. scabby and 83 per cent. smooth. 
Oa the other there was 13 per cent. soabby 
and 87 per cent. smooth. From the seed 
not treated in the first field there were 48 
per cent. soabby and 52 per cent. smooth, 
and on the other 35 per cent. soabby and 65 
per cent. smooth. In growing 100 bashels 
this would mean 31 bushels in one field and 
92 in the other more merchantable potatoes 
to repay the treatment. 

In treating the seed they pat ons ounce of 
corrosive sublimate in eight gallons of 
water, inahalf barrel or tub. The pota- 
toes were put in a coarse bag, and left an 
hour snd a half, moving about occasionally 
to make sure they were well wet, then 
taken out and dried bafore planting. 

They slso tested Formalin, or formal- 
dehyde, usingone pint in 32 gallons of 
water. This gave 79 per cent. free from 
goab and 21 per cent scabby, while with 
one piatin 21 gallons of water they had 
only 13 per cent. scabvy aad 87 per cent. 
smooth. Asthe antreated seed gava only 
53 per cent smooth there was a gain of 35 
bushels in a hundred from the stronger 
solution, and 27 bushels on the other. 
This formalin is less poisonous and more | 
easily applied than the corrosiva sublimate, | 
and the potatoes wore leftin it fortwo 
hours 
fertiliz ra they thought when plaster, alr- 


Farming at 





| 
| 
| 


slaked lime or wood ashes wera used the while. But bees are not their favorite 
potatoes were more likely to be scabby than | prey,'and we should sooner suspect them of 


on phosphates or stable manure, therefore 
more need of treating the seed. 


serious injary in the aplary, though they 


From experiments with different | will sometimes squatin front of the hive 


mend it, and if a frame fall of empty comb 
is put near the centre of the hive, ready for 
the queen to place eggs in it, she will soon 
repair the joss. Foundation is not as good 
as comb, as it will take some time for the 
bees to draw it out. 

lt sometimes happens, but probably will 
not this year, that there will be early 
honey coming in so rapidly that the 
frames will become so filled with it as to 
leave insufficient space for the queen to 
deposit hereggs. When this happens one 
or more frames of the honey should be 
removed and empty comb putin If it can bo 
had, and if it ie not at hand usa foundation 
in fall sheets. Always when changing 
frames pat the empty one near the centre of 
the hive. 

As the early honey so removed will not 
be well ripened, and often not sealed at all, 
the best use for it is to feed it to colonies 
that are in short supply or that have more 
brood than they can feed from their stores. 
It not needed for this purpose extract it and 
put away toripen. The ripening of a small 
lot may be hastened by putting it in a can 
and placing this in a pall of hot water; but 
this artificial ripening seldom sucoseds quite 
as wellas keeping it fora few weeksina 
warm, dry room, possibly because we do 
not know the exact temperature at which 
the water orthe honey should be kept, or 
the time it may be neosssary to keep it 
warm. And these may vary in different 
samples of honey, elther according to its 
age or the plant from which it was taken. 

Always select the time to make the ex- 
amination o!f the hives and any changes 
that may be made in the brood chamber, 
whether it la giving new brood to a weak 
colony, more honey to one that is well fi led, 
or putting in frames of empty comb or 
foundation. Take bright and warm days 
when the bees are working bueily, and if 
possible when there is a good honey flow, as 
at such times the bees are more peaceably 
inclined. 


We think that the toad seldom works any 
|}and gather up bees very rapidly for a 


| seeking the bee moth than the bee. But we 
would not kill them evan if we saw them 


O! blights or rast, they had an early | catching bees. Take them to the garden, 
blightic Jane or Jaly, which showed in| and if necessary put up a fence to stop 
plainly marked dark-brown spots on the| them from getting too near to the hive. 
leaves, aod a late blight which came in| Tae toad is one of the gardener’s best 
August, causing the leaves to wither and friends, and destroys so many injarious 


die. For the first, spray with Bordeaux 
mixtore.as soon as sean, or when vines are 
about half grown, and repeatin two weeks. 
The early and late biights some- 
times come together on late potatoes, 
and they should b) sprayed about Jaly | 
15, Aug. 1andi15 O-if rains wash it off, 
apray after rains, and increase the number 
of spraying: if necessary. A atrip was loft 
unep:sysa in the aprayed field, and the 
vines died between first and second times 


insects that we must pardon him even if he 
picks up a few bees along with them. 


While some beekeepers put onthe queen 
excinder as soon as the super is pat on, that 
there may be no brood inthe super and no 
pollen stored there, others do not put it on 























week, $124,940; similar wook las) yoar, 
o112.768. al, ower value of exports of leatber 
from this port since Jan. 1 is $3,472,524, against 


last year. 
Oe weak from six princ!pal countries 





last week showed 8,261,065 busaels of wheat 
932,497 bushels of corn. A | 
5.0Reratton makes the exports from the 
Atlintic coast last week to inclide 208,200 
barrel} of flour, 2,032,000 bushels of what, | 
4,088,000 bushels of corp, 4110 barrels of pork, 
from Boston this week have been 90 557 cases, 
1897. The totalshipments thusfar in 1899 nave| The result of years of SClantifi: race: 
——The shipment of live stock and dressed | Manentiy all forms of CANCKRS, . Cures 
eatt!s, 1298 sheep, 14,366 q 1arters of beef from | [0] »wing: OD. Rad typ 
peef from Philadelphia; 700 cattle from New- 
quarters of beef from all ports. Of this amount, AND TUMOR CASES Write to 


ited ( | | lV ( ; 
and 6,736,497 busvels of corn. The Us 
States farnished 8,596 066 busels of whes' and 
12,699,000 pounds cf lard, 38.720 boxes of meat. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes BY ABSOR PT} ON 
against 82 616 cases last week, 76,312 cases for 
the corresponding week list year, and 75,458 in NO KNiI FE, 
been 1,797,580 cases, against 1,786 109 cases in | America’s greatest blood specisits Ap teh by 
1898. treatment that relieves immediately. « Dieasant 

Tt 

beef last week included 2188 cattle, 2300 sheep. | OHRONIO DISEASES. Honareds ton and 
10,067 quarters of beef from Boston; 1941 | cures effected inand cround Boy: iderty| 
New York; 716 cattle, 1616 qiarters of beet 
from Baltimore; 373 cattle, 1266 q iarters of 0 D FYI p EN Cr 
port News; 2667 cattle, 992 sheep from Mon- 
treal, & t tal of 8579 cattle, 4590 sheep, 27,304, FOR REFERENCES or CANCER 
41838 cattle, 3473 sheep, 22,288 quarters of beef | wes Bog. ROS eta 
went to Liverpool, 2499 cattle, 3194q 1arters of; the most wonderfal conn lestowr 


f today—, ; 


beef to London; 617 cattle, 840 sheep to Gias-| pound tumor taken trem tiis jacy’s po 
g)w; 360 cattle to Bristo!; 200 cattle to Hull; ne ne eae tet Dg bo pain, Aa, 
420 cattle to Neweastie; 300 cattl>, 152 sheep | “oF ine breast. +L, Speivgbeld, Vi —oguogs 
to Oardiff; 1872 q 1srters of beef to Southampton | MR. GOODNOW, 714 Vont-a ae 

and 126 cattle to South America. Plain—toumor of the neck, mene amaica 


MRS. TARBELL 61 tra at 
—-—A Troy (N. ¥.) corraspondent says the! Pisir—Sproid Sees Veuire B:reet, Jamaica 


bay crop will bea light one, and old hay has| MRS. BARTLETT, 144 Groyo Ay 
accordingly advanced sharply in price. Hay mit &. Edirol taror. 

that was selling a few weeks ago at $6 ator I8| “Hayariy, eek —Saneer of A.) Cabot Street, 

now helat $10 Hoosiok parties have been tuy-| MiB.” K'GLTON, Hsiao, 

ing @ good deal cf bay in Bennington and vicin- r. ; 

| ity, and baling it for the New York market. te py Walnut Park, Roxbury 
Considerabls hay has also been taken t> North | wes. ROWARDS, 96 a 
Adams, where it readily selis for §14aton. In| ail. Mass.—cancer of neck OY 
conscq ence cf the drain from thes sources the MRS. J. A. MILLER, JR, 241 Fadera Street 
stocks of bay among the farmers in the neigh-| _ Providence, BR. I.—cancer of preast at 


MR. DANIEL H. TEOMPBON. Wino 
borhood of Bennington are light. | N. H.—caneer of the throat. ON, Wine 


due, East 


Mass ~ibroid 
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THE SHEPHERDESS. 





30,269 tabs and 38 462 boxes, a total weight 
of 1,500,246 pounds, against 1,434,136 poanda 
the previous week and 2,424,608 pounds for 
the corresponding week last year. This 


| showsa large falling off from last year, which 


was the largest week’s receipts on record. 
For Monday and Tuesday of this week re- 





nntil the clover honey is being stored. 
Then they examine the super, and if brood 


or pollen Is in it, pnt it down into the brood | 


chambers or among the framss Ina weak 
soleny to build thatup. They get more 


ceipts are less than for the same time last 


| year. 


The exports for the week from Bosson 
were 18,720 pounds, against 29.533 pounds 
th corresponding week last year. From 


of spraying, acd the yleld there was 1688 }:554 in this way and hava strorger | New York the exports were 2111 tubs, and 


than one-third of that onan area of 8AM? | Wojonies, if they donot get so numeronsas| {rom Montreal 4191 packager. 


siz3 that was sprayed. This spraying also 
proved a rem ady azainst the fia beetle. 


APPLE DISEASES 


toswarm. 


Since the 
lst of Msy Montrea! has sent off 15,100 


And when a queen finds plenty of room | packages of batter, against 7141 packages 


| by having access to the frames in the super | the same time last year, an increase of over 


They sprayed apples without regard to | she is not in haste about swarming. If one | 10 per cent. 


any aspecialdiseass, epraying once before the 


cannot be at home when the bees are get- 


The statement of the Qilncy Market Cold 


blossoms opened, again as soonas the petale ting to swarm, we should pnt the queen | S:orage Company for the week is as followa: 


fell, and again two weeke later, with Bor- 
Geaux mixtare O.1 Baldwins they found 


on trees not sprayed that 44 par cent. had | notice her abeerce they will return to make | same time last year. 


exclader at the entrance of the hive, that 
she may not go ont with them. When they 


| Pat in 13,421 tubs; taken out 143 tubs; 
| etock 31,708 tubs, against 26 435 tabs at the 
For the corresponding 


the sma!! brown spots, and 63 per cent. the another trial the next goo‘ day, when it | week last year 20,164 tubs were patin. The 


sooty spots, many having both. On the 
sprayed trees they found only 18 p2r cent. 

with the brown spot and 14 per cant. with 

the sooty spot. O! these badly spotted, so 

asto be almostor quite unsalable on the | 
unrp-ayed trees there were eight per cent. 

had the brown spot and 20 par cent. had the 

sooty spot, while on sprayed trees only four 

per cent. had brown sp2ts and three per | 
cent. sooty spots. 

The Greening apple seemed to be free | 
from the brown spot, bai on trees not 
sprayed, 57 per cent. had the sooty spot, 
and 25 por cent. were badly spotted, while 
On sprayed trees only 23 pr cent. were | 
spotted at all,and none of them badly 
spotted. At secondtims of spraying: they 
used Paris green to keep off codling moth. 
Thoappie soad and the pear sca) and crack- 
ing of peare seem to be entirely prevented | 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixtare, bat it 
seems to have little effect on the brown spot 
on the foliags. 


While the proportions of the Bordeaax | 
mixture vary considsrably as used at dif- 
ferent stations, they say they are satisfied | 
with one given in pravious balletins, of one | 
pound biue vitriol, two-thirds pound fresh | 
lime to 10 gallons of water. lt is cheap and | 
easily prepared, and has proved efficient as 
an all-round remedy for fungous diseases. 

Some others use as mach lime as blue 
vitriol. For the bonefit of thoss who have | 
not at hand directions for making this mixt- 
ure, werepubliah them. Uselimea of good 
quality and not air slaked, and it is best to 
slaks with bolling water. Pat this when | 
slaked into half the amount of water to be 
used, stir well and allow it to set- 
tle. Pat the vitriol into a coarse big 
or basket and wang it into the tub 
containing remainder of water, and allow 
to remain anti! it dissolves, which it will do 
sooner in this way than if put directly into 
water. When this is ready carefally dip 
off the lime water and add to it, or strain 
through a coarse sieve or window netting to 
take out lomps. If on dipping aknife blade 
into it any copp>r appears *o coat the blade 
adi more lime. A Jittle extra lime does no 
harm. 


| 


— 
_>— 


Bees and Honey. 


Those who have lost any colonies of bees 
the past winter should be careful to save 
ali the good combs until wanted, if not 





needed at once, so that they will be prc-| 


tected from mice and bee mothe. As useful 
as is foundation, a set of frames filled with 
comb is mach more 80, as the bees can clean 
up an empty comb mach more quickly than 
they can draw out the foundation. 

Lave the combs in hives, and close them 
up closely to prevent the moths from getting 
in. Leave them out in the natural position 
not touching one another, as the moth if 
she gets in cannot work as mach trouble as 
she wonld if not separated. If the bivee 
are needed for other purposes keep them in 
a tight box. 


Even with this precaution it will be well 
to eximine them occasionally. S»metimes 
the moth lays her eggs whife the bees are 
still ia the hive, or she may find some 
crevice open,or a mouse may be kind enough 
o mak2anentraics forher. If any indi- 
eations of moth worms are found, give the 
box and combs a fam'gation of burning 
sulphar. A comb will be used by the bees 
many times, and more are damaged when 
put away empty than when the bees are on 
them. 

There are occasions when a frame with 
empty comb is of great importance. It 
sometimes seems very desirable to strengthen 
@ weak colony by removinga frame of brood 
from some strong colony,and adding it to the 
weak one, thas making them more equal. 
We are in doubt about the policy of this 
coirse at any ti ne, but soma exparienced 


may be more convenient to attend t) her. 


A writer in Kansas Farmar tells his way 
of uniting two colonies of bees. When he 
bas one without a queen, he selects another 
one with a good queen, ands weak oneif 
he has such, and puts the queenless hive 
upon the top of the other. The bees 
mingle together without any especial! effort 
on his partin afew hours,and when they 
do so he drivas them down from the upper 
to the lower hive. If this is done in the 
early spring he hasa strong colony which 
will make more enrylus boney than two or 
three weak ones, and perhaps b» abla also 
to throw off a good swarm which will be 
worth more than either colony would have 
veen alone. 

Wa have nevar tried this method of anit- 
ing two colonies, but it seems simple, and 
to involve but little labor, but we are so 
eure of the good policy of uniting weak 
colonies, if there are any in the spring, 
that we would destroy one queen to do it if 
necessary. Those who by feeding can 
change a weak colony into a strong one 
may find that the better way, but we fear 
not all were fed soon enough this year. 





Butter Market Firmer. 


The fact that the amount of butter being 
received is less than usual at this season, 
and that there is complain: throughout New 
Eogland and New York of dry pa:tures, has 
helped to cause butter to go higher this 
week. While Western advices say less 
about poor pastures, they report quick eales 
and a good demand for export and storag:. 
The best marks of creamery may be called 
firm at 19 cents in tubs and 1S to 20 cents In 
printe and smal! boxes. Thisis a half cent 
higher than a week ago, but there are 
some who say they cannot get more than 
184 cents now. Firsts and seconds do not 
share In the advance, while lower grades 
and imitations ara dall at last waek’s quo- 
tations. There must b3 larger receipts of 
extra and fancy batter before we shall se 
any decline, and it may ba that bayers will 
take to cheaper grades and bring them up 
nearer to the present price for extras. The 
rece!pts for May showed 561,820 pounds less 
than in May, 1898, and the exports were 80- 
470 pounds more, which makes a great 
difference in the total supply for the 
month. 

Reoripts of batter for the wésk were 





“Honest Labor Bears 


a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 
honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —“‘My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 


the right thing in the right place.’’ Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 
’ 









Never Disappoints 
Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 








beekeepors practise it often, and recom. 


ys ee 


ee ee 


only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 





Eastern Company reports a stock of 2319 
|tubs, and with this added to the Quincy 
| Market Company stock the total is 34,500 
tabs. 
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New England Crop Reports. 


Ualted States Dapartment of Agriculture, 
climate and crop balletin of the weather 
bureau, New England section, week ending 
Jane5. Another week of abnormally hot 
and dry weather has been recorded. Aver- 
}sge number of clear days three, partly 
cloudy four, cloudy none. 

High temperatures have prevailed al- 
|}moet continuously, the daily departures 
| above the normal rauging from 5° to 13° 
This report closes with the warm wave in- 
creasing in severity, temperature reaiaster- 
ing above 90° overa large portion of the 
district, and no immediate prospect cf 
relief. There has been practically no pre- 
cipitation during the week. Springs and 
streams are unusually low for the season, 
the Connecticut ‘river being at about Jaly 
stage of water. At Boston the total de- 
ficiency in precipitation since April 1 now 
amounts to 5 45 inches. 

As to the condition of crop:, the general 
situation remains practically unchanged 
from the previous report. The prevailing 
drought has been intensifisd during the 
week, and, ifanything, the conditions are 
a trifle more unfavorabla at the present 
time. The showers which occurred early in 
the week produced growth for one or two 
days, but their beneficial effects soon passed 
away, and every New England crop is 
now positively suffering for rain. Meadows 
cannot prodace normal crops, the question 
of pastarage is becoming serious, and there 





is general complaint of seed sprouting 
poorly and unevenly. This is a criti- 
cal p2rlod for agricultural interests, 


and fear is expressed this early that 
crops will yleld far below the aver- 
age. There is, of course, ap occasional 
bright spot amid the gloom, but the general 
opinion isthat the drought has wrought 
damage which cannot be retrieved unless 
abundant rain comes soon, and even in such 
event the recovery of crops would doubtless 
be but partial. 

By the help of showers, the grass crop 
made good growth the early part of the 
week, butit fell back again and isnowinoa 


prove it greatly and secure at least a partial 


yield. Without the needed moisture there’ We do not know that other crops failed to| the clover, as it would not be of much value 
land | this year in the way of enriching the soil, 


ia every reason to expecta decided shortage, 

and some corre:pondents freely predict 

that there can not be a recovery this season 

with all the rain necessary. In many 

sections pasturage has practically failed. 

| Rye seems to be abont the only promising 
arain. Inthe southern section it is well 
headed. O:ts are coming up poorly and 


thickly. All vegetables and garden truck 
suff sring. 

Mach loasto tobacco from heat and dry- 
ness is reported in Massachusetts, and set- 
ting is rendered difficnlt. In western 
Conuecticut setting is slow, with cut worms 
hungry and lively. In the region around 
Windsor, Ct., about half the crop bas been 
set, both by hand and machine. 


Farm Hints. 


The Indiana Farmer says: “Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist to the Dapartment of 
Agriculture, estimates the averaze yield of 
sugar beets in this couutry at 104 tons per 
acre, and the price $410 per ton, or about 
$43 peracre. He makes the cost of p-oduc- 
tion about $40 incinding fertiliz:rs and all 
laborin cultivating, delivering to the fac- 
tory, etc. This does not show much en- 
souragement to farmere, although it allows 
them fair wages for time and labor and 
team.”’ 

We think the sugar-best industry had bet- 
ter go out of the businesa if they cannot do 
better than that. The only ones who seem 
likely to make magh out of it are those who 
can succeed in drawing the bounty which 


of sugar. 
wages for time, labor and team, on goo! 


lected for the beet crop, is not a very tempt- 
ing one to the farmer, cepecially if {t places 
him at the mercy of a monopoly like the 
Sagar Trust, who may think it necessary to 
obtain their beets atalower rate another 
year. He had better be ralsing‘ pigs, poul- 
try and peanuts,” which are saidto bean 
deal combination in somejsections. 

We find thie statement in an English 
peper in regard to scabby potatoes: ‘' Scab- 
bing begins in a very early stage of growth 
in the tubers, and is at first seen as small 
corroded spots or minute open pustules. ln 
bad cases the epots and cracks become con- 
flaent, and the whole bark of the potato pre. 
sents an uneizghtly appearance. Scab and 
cracking are said in the firat instance to be 
dae to some irritating or corrosive sub- 
stance in the soil. Continued drought, 
and possibly sudden and  superabun- 
dant moisture, will also form one 
kind of scab. A natural effort is made 
by the potato to repair the injury, and so 
a hard scab originates. Lime rubbish, 
builders’ refase, refuse from ashpits, and 
other materials are said to cause corrosion, 
scab, and cracking of the bark of potato 
tabers by contact. It generally happens 
that a portion of the crop of potatoes is 
scabbed, and this portion can be often dis- 
tinetly traced to one part of the field whence 
the potatoes were derived. On visiting this 
position, the irritating substance in the 
soil will usually be seen. When scab and 
cracking can be thus traced, the remedy is 
obvious.” 

This reminds us that some years ago we 
watched a gardener planting p>tatoes, and 
he planted around an irregular-shepad plot 
of ground, saying he would put in some 
other crop there, as, if he put potatoes,they 
would all be too scabby to be fit to use. 
Several years before he had drawn on and 
| Spread there a load of material from a 





j Canney. Ashe obtalaed it for nothing or, 
| very cheap, and there was enough animal | clover sell better and at a higher price, or 
condition where timely rains would im- matter in it to give it astrong odor, he|ifheistoturn the land over again this 


|thought it would be a good thing. 
grow where it was put, bat the 
|was worthless for potato growing. 
He thought the trouble was a result 
of some chemical used in the tanning 
| process, but the above would lead us to 
think the trouble arose from lime which 
| was used in some part of the process. Or 
| it may hava been from something which 


some States have offered for the production | 
A crop which ylelds only fair) 


soil, such ashas besn,and should be ee-) 


' 


ere making little growth. R ports on corn was worse than the lime, because its effects 
are variable. In some sections it is doing jasted longer in the soil. 

fairly well, and in Maine nearly all plant. | aivemeunuies 
ing is completed, with some early pieces Mr. C0, L. Peck, who is an enthusiastic 
already op. By far the general report is dairyman, as well as a lawyer, telis the 
that this crop is making hardly any growth farmers of his section that silage is a more 
and barely holds its own. Hoeing isin economical feed for cows than hay at five 
prcgress in a few southern localitios. |cents a ton. He says that he would not 

‘The remarks of last week regarding frait take the hay asa gift if compelled to use it 
@ tinue in force. Apples have a poor inthe place of silage. He says that his 
show, except possiblyin Riode Island and silage has never yet cost him $1 aton 
Connecticut. In Maine a very light bloom/in his silo. He places an average 
ofall fraite is announced. Complaint is yield from his soil at 14 tons per acre, 
made of cherries blighting in Massachu- and can raise an acre of corn and put 
setts. Caterpillars are still destructive in | it into the silo for less than $14. He has 
orebards. Grapes bloom well and indicate an average production of butter per cow of 
a large fraltage. Strawberries are about 300 pounds per year, and estimates the 
ready for marketing inthe extreme South. feed per cow at $25. O! this amount $4 
This crop isin a precarious condition from are for silage, $5 for hay, $6 for pasturage 
lack of rain. Cranb ‘rries are in falrshape, and $10 for grain.—Alva Agee, in National 
but few fire worms being noticed. | Stockman. 

S3eond potato hoeing is on in Riode The Cotton Planters’ Journal tells of a 
Island. Plants are ap in someof the Maine new scheme for importing cheap labor 
districts. G.neral growth continues slow upon the cotton plantations, which we hope 
and uneven. Pvas look well; setting will mot be generally adopted, or at least 





| may be limited to the cotton-picking busi- 
| ness. 

In the fall of 1896 a Mississipp! planter 
was watching some trained monkeys at the 
Vicksburg Fair, anda friend suggested him 

| that they might be trained to pick cotton. 
Aithough he laughed at the idea at first he 
thought it worth experi nenting with, and 
the next fall he bought 10 monkeys 
in New York city, and hired their trainer | 
to go with them to his plantation. They 
quickly learned the business, and proved 
better pickera than the average negroes, as 
they picked about 150 pounds a day to each 
animal, and picked cleaner cotton. Last 
year in June he ordered 300 more monkeys 
of the same breed imported from Africa, 
which arrived in September. As many of 
them were quite wild, it was more work to 
train them, but by the help of the trainer 
andthe10 monkeys of the previous yea", 
they were weil under way by the middle of 
Octec>er, and actua!ly seemed to take pleas- 
are inthe work. 

He intends to make another and larger 
importation of monkeys this year, and has 
| invited other planters to join with him. | 
| He claims that the cost of picking the cot-, 
ton is about one-third that of having it done | 
by negroes, while the cotton is so much | 
cleaner that it sold this year for a hal{-seut 
a pound more than that picked by the. 
negroes. They do not stop for rainy | 
weather, do not quit work to zo to the cir- | 
cue, and have not as yet learned to go ona 
drunk or a strike. 

They are of the species known to scien- 
tists as Sphagtalis Vulgaris; the males 
weigh about 110 poundseachand the fe 
|males 99 pounds. The females are the 
| faster pickers, and pick much cleaner than 
‘the malee. Each takes a bag which will 
|/hold about 25 pounds of seed cotton, and 
| when it is filled they hasten to theend of 
'rowto have it emptied,and then harry | 
| back to get in line with the others. 

Shall this thing go on? Shall we s:e 
the monkey gang at work ir our market 
|gardens, and perhaps our fruit gardens 
‘and orchards? By the way, how handy 
they would be in fruit trees where they 
could pick with both hands and hang on, 
not by the eyebrows, but by the tail. They 
do not seem to come under the law against 
importing contract labor, and they are not 
likely to ask to be considered as ‘‘a man 
anda brother.’”” What are we coming to? 

Bat seriously, while the ladicrous view 
of the subjact strikes us first, we see no 
reason why the money should not be 
domesticated and taught to do useful labor 
as easily asto perform amusing t:icks, nor 
why he should be exemp! any more than 
other domesticated animals, which perhaps | 
are all descended from wild ancestors that 
ware captured and trained by the primeval 
map. 

Bat we are not convinced that the story 
isatrue one, altnough it has a very plaus!- 
ble sound. 


| 


The farmer who tries to save a penny by 
falling to sow clovar seed in the spring with 
any grass seed or grain he may be sowing, 
orupon the fields where he sowed grain 
last fall, is losing much more than he can 
save 

If his purp>se isto grow hay to sell, he 
may find the timothy hay without any 





year this may be a gocd reason for omitting 


but to omit the clover because of the cost of 
the seed is poor economy. We like to put 
in about 10 pounds of the medium red clover 
tothe acre on our light soils, though on 
heavier soil sowing less thickly may cause 
it to stock out more. 

The coarser or Mammoth clover we do 
not like, because of the difficulty of curing 
it, ag we do our hay, and because our ani- 
mals never seemed to like the coarse stalks. 
They may have the same nutrition, but they 
are not eaten, and we doubt if they would 
digest as well if they were eaten. 





—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Cansda Jone 3 included 26,185,000 
bushels of whea:, 18,357,000 bushels of corn, 
8,321,000 bushe's of oats, 932,000 bushels of 
rye and 1,842,000 bushels of barley. Oompared 
with one week ago this is an increase of 1.993,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 488 000 bushels cf oats 
and 243,000 bushels cf rye, with a decrease of | 
418,000 busheis of corm and 118 busheis of 
narley. One year ago the supply was 22,687,000 
pushels of wheat, 21,159,000 bushels of corn, | 
7 839,000 bushels of oats, 1,283,000 bushels of 
rye and 533,000 bushels of barley. 

——The export: ir»m tie port of Boston for 
the week ending June 8, 1899, included 18,720 
pou ids butter, 76,693 pourds cheese and 161,- 
462 pcuidsols0, Forthe sams week last year 
the exports included 29,633 pounds butter, 
27,125 pounds cheese and 65 626 pounds oles. 





tie las} woek amounted ia valus to $164,154; 











—"| ALL OF fHESE UA8E3 WERE ENTIRELY 


| BRILLIANTS- | OURED BY 
| 


Dr. James WM. 





| Methinks we do as fretful children do, 
Leanlog their faces on the window pane 


| -To sigh the gliss dim with their own breath’s 
| stain, 
| ana shut the sky and 
view: 
And t1u3, alas! since God the maker drew 
A mystic separation ’twixt those twain, 


landscape from their 





Solomon, 
Woaderfi! Treatment of Abscrot 


witbon’ the oae ofa kpit 
DR. 8SOLOMON'’S OFFIC} 


(24 Beacon Street, 


——The shipments of leather from Boston for | 


| The life beyond as, and our souls in pain, BO STO N. 
| We miss the prospect we are called uuto Oubtimes 0.66 6.m 

| By grief we are foolstouse. Be stil'and strong, Ps ad os yal . 4 Me 

| O man, my brother! hold thy sobbing breath, undaye, Attledors Of}, open from 104. M 


| And keep thy soul’s Iarge window pane from | ‘° *?: ™. 


| wrong, 
| That so, as lifs’s appointment issueth. 
| The vision may be clear to watch along 
| The sunset consummation lights of death. 
—E. B. Browning. 





BOTANY: 


The Story of] 


Life, like a covfilct faintly seen afar, 

Thrills like the doubtfal des ‘inies of war; 

Of: as I scanned It, ever it appeared 

Worse tian I hopod, but better than I feared, 











—Johr O:twell. Plant Life, 
| Glad even to taars, he heard the robin sing By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT, 
His song of we coms to ths west:ro spring, . . , 
And biusbird borrowing from the sky his wing. | rie ape Lease ong 7” a as . se 
—John G. Whitt'er. | subjsets in & manner that !s practica! and at the 


saris time pleasing and attractiveto the ord 
| Datry reaccr. Mre. Wright bas ttrone .claimst) 


| Hard may be Daty’s hand; bat lo, it leads | this cistinction. Her charming little book ts 
Oat into p2ifact j>y, where pain shall cease! divided iato twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
God sees thy striving, ani tay patience heeds; the table cf contents, and devoted to plants that 
Ana thoc shal: fiid his peace. ' grein evidence during that monath; The Story 
—ella Thaxter. cf the Root” (Jannary), “Tos Story the 

----— Stem” (#ebruary), “Toe Hope of Years t 

I joy, elsuough [ lle in dast. Come” (March), “ When the Woods are Laat 

I j>y, not that I ask or chocee, Green ” (April), “*Taa Besaty of tie Fiower’ 

Bat eimply thet I must. (May), ‘“‘Solomen’a Rivais” (Jans), "Plant 


I love and fear not, and I cannot lose Partnerships” (July), ‘' Piant Food and Moiion’ 








0.16 instant this great certiint, of peace. (Aagusi) “ The Pligrims of tie Y-ar” (Septem 
Long as God ceases not I cannet cease: ber), * Bringing Forth Fruit” (October Tue 

I must arises. Sieep cftne Piant:” (Novembar) ‘The Reign 

—Helan Jackson, | Of the Immortals” (Dscomyer). Her trestment 

| Of root, stem, lef, fl wer, 836d pod and fruit are 

ar ; vs | pleasing ani practical. Har discussion of the 
ies 2s BE cep oe utility of plant Itfe, food, slo:biag, madicine, 
PRS bie AS es PEPE | housee and sanitation are equaliy suggestive sod 
To ¢ td ere distress | lateresting. Thsb ok 1s degignei for ganeral 
yheartily, | reading, and ig 8189 aimiradly alapted for class 

Oo} n, take | USO AS SUDpieaentary rasding, oras atex: book 

}on thy subject, Cloth binding, fl’y s9nts. Sold 


by ali boo tsaliers, or sant prapald upon receipt 


Fo. RBS 
Hoow’s Pils 
: r O' price, Address 
Sold erywher 25 cents. | MEASSACHUSEITS PLOUGHMNIAN 
Boston ‘Ya 


FREE - BIGGEST OFFER YET - FREE 


EVERY FARMER WANTS 


The Celebrated aud Popular Work, entitled 


Manning's Illustrated Book 


—_onw— 


| Cattle, Sheep and Swine 


-, 200,000 Sold at $3.00 per Copy 














READ OUR CREAT OFFER 














e 44 shell 
This great work givesall the information couc yrning the various ao ve and 
Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Sheltering, Baying, Seliiog, oe een, ave 
General Care; embracing all the Diseases to which they are subj e ty correct, and 
to Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language, bat —_ no mire witbilD 
with Directions that are Easily Understood, E silly Applied, and Remed ~ a the 
the R sach of the People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane 
Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease and R sstoration to Health. — 
Datermined to outdo all offers ever yet made, we have secared ; se aang 
the most complete and practical yet prodaced, heretofore sold at $3 D 
A COPY FREE to every new subscriber to our Paper. an 0 


’ bscrip 
though the price of one year’s sa » pow 
OUR OFFER MassaouvestTs PLOUGHMAN is ay weet actare 
offer to send this great work in slightly cheaper binding gag one new yearly 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to every person sending us $2. 
subscription to the 


Think of it! “ame? 480% All for only $2.01 


Send by Postal Order or Postage Sta 
rethis usrivalled and useful premium. ———— 


ated work, 
nd offer 
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POULTRY.» 


practical Poultry Points. 
Ibert of the Experimental 


prot 4.& ‘ 8, Canada, makes public a 


Farm! >" pene m the dester In poultry In 
jester © @ho handled the poultry sent 
Liver) 7 by Professor Robertson Iaat fall 
Ofer onat there was @ profit of 50 cents a 
go we "hem after paying all expenses. 


- es larger consignments this year, 
hat they can be sold at a good 


= ‘ts ore t 
pd is ® yare of good stock well fat- 


q;, if she 
4. Those ehipped last year were Barred 
ene’ ob Ricks, @ part pare bred and 
Pye seat and second crosses, and Profes 

Guibert thinks either Rocks, Wyandottes 
ete Brabmas would be suitable to 
wor this trade, with the preference 
more irer named. Haatlades to o letter 
tor tly received from Mc. S. J. Andres, 
oon oe that ‘‘elght cockerels, Barred 
aos, 490 months old, dressed and ready 
- table 8e, we'ghed 65 pounds without 
- special fattening.” Sach birds, he 
> Pn would ba eagerly snappsd ap by 
eer, jp either Eogland or the United 


desiers 
sates 
We commend a stady of this to those who 


are afraid shat the poultry basiness will be 
orerdone and become anprofitable. We 
pave heard that ory ever since we bought 
a» drat setting of black Spanish eggs way 
cok in the Afties, Dat we bave not seen the 
: overstocked with really first-class 
sreaat { poultry, nor have we ever krown 
4 egge to sell as low sineethen in 
Massechusetts as they were before 
tbat; and if England begins to look 
thie «way = (for poultry and eggs, 
sstead of Duyirg them as they now do 
tom every coantry in Earope, as well as 
om Anstreliaand New Zaaland, it will 
eho Canada alone that will be called 
tosapply it Already several car- 
ade have neent to England from the 
Wostern States, with results satisfactory to 
theshippers, and if they can grow auch 

‘tagsthose deser!bed, there will be no 
joodt abont their being able to dispose of 
many more carloads each year. 

There are fowl in this country to grow 
meh chickens, corn to fatten them, and 


steamers at the wharves ready to carry | snd quickly killing every one we found on | 
If | the under side of the board. That made ap | 


them to England in good condition. 
payers there want them, growers here 
sbeald be making ready to supply them. 


A Virginia woman tells ina late iseue of 
the Stockman how she manazes to succeed 
in raising tarkeys. She has the bronze tar- 
reys and has the hen turkeys marked with 
a bright-colored string around the neck of 
each one, all different, so that she may 
recogn'z? them, as the blue one, the red 
Thus she knows which ones are 
layirg, and whether there are any whose 
neste she hag notfound. She has coops or 
barrels outside eovered with cedar brash, 


ene ete 
one, ete 


which the turkeys soon find and think are | 9p into the scion, lastead of overflowing | 


exceliect places to hide aneast ip, but if she 
thinks one ls laying whose nest she has not 
found, she keeps her till ten o’clock ora 
litle later, and then watches her tothe 
nest, keeping out of her sightas much as 
posaible 

The cazs are gathered every day, and 
rept in a box in an upright condition, turn- 
ngevery few days. They can be kept so 
four or ve weeks, and some of the turkeys 
lay ont two littere. When sheis ready to 
tet them, sets two turcey hens, and several 
chicken hens, alving the little turkeys to 
turkey hens. 

When they hatch she iets them remain 
inthe nest 24 hours, then gives each a 
grain of pepper, or what used to be known 
Mapeppercorn, which isan old-fashioned 
rols. Her feed at first Is to take one egg 
and beat it thoroughly, then ax flour with 
it, poorahalf pint of new milk over this 
snd cook it, etirring constantly until it is 
very thick. When itis cold she mixes let- 
ee oronlontops withit. We think we 
thould not like our custard flavored with 
onions, but the young turkeys do, and grow 
{est on \t. This feed is given for two weeks, 
Dereasing in quantity as they need more. 
Soiled milk poured over light bread is good, 
a 80 ls card from sour milk. 

She keeps them about the yards for two 
weeks before allowing themto roam mucb, 
and for six weeks they must be kept from 
eetiing ont, and before they are let outa 
be. ls putapon each hen, so that if neces- 
any ‘o bring them up they can be easily 
lound She advises to give a little spirits 
% \arpentine once in two weeks to the 
“We ones to keep disease away. She 
mites good turkeys, and although prices 
He low last year, one load of 36 brought 
We would add to the above that the 
jourg turkeys should be brought upto the 
yard every night and cooped, antil they 
‘arn 40 come regularly. Once learned, 
they will come if they find a little feed 
tady for them every night. If they have 
wandered far away it may be better to take 
a to bring the little ones home in, 
ough, perbaps, a woman would prefer to 
en them in her apron. The coops in 
ene they stay nights should be frequently 
rv so ® clean location, and upon a farm 
tne — be protected by a fine wire net- 
me the entrance to keep out skunks, 
ony pe and rate, all of which we 

"found to be fond of young turkey. 


“. Jacobs seys in American Gardening 
nd one man can take care of 1000 hens 
the 2 A well as he could 500,” and yet in 
7 ne he advocates having them 
r terrane or twenty hens each. We 
the a lnk he could, for no man could take 
thee i care of 25 flocks of 20 eacb, or 

et > namber of flocks half as large. 
inedes food and water to them 
ne ow ifthe houses were not too far 
ttete oe fod time after the last feed- 
. mo op the eggs, but to clean up under 
*#, give clean nests when needed, 


lake 
. Care of the broody ones, putegas ander 


me gi mW 
Mckee the sick ones as being a 
Wing whet than doctoring them, 


fumlgstion ne and kerosene and sulphar 
lat 2008 to ta keep down lice, and all else 
We think : ‘aking care of a flock of hens, 
Rote than cks of 20 hens each would be 
It we “ee be properly done. 
lene a OOhens, we would certainly 
by more | Od man to help us, and if we 
ould ey Outside of the hen yards we 
, Renee | ‘ohave two helpers. Use our 
Teen orops ‘. stowing garden crops and 
tthe w or she hens and chickens, and 
D done ms athen yard and houses had 
Wee baryon ne morning, we would all 


’®9 atonnd selves there until it was time 
ferent b Sain. If we had to visit 50 
Yue of ~ ap alone with food and water, 
Ue tah *m would think they were keep- 

lonable mea) hours. 
— = a 2 
Lere Pouttry and Game, 


dy, 4 tg light demand for poultry 
WD0tg iar “es hold nearly steady. There 
Ry, but broile supply of fresh-killed poul- 
Meaty ee 808 little lower at 25 to 30 
WR at 18 | ad, roasting chickens choice 

1 “ihe “ cents, and common to good 

ae Some extra choice fowl 
* Cea, foe but more sell at 10 to 
Mg Be ducks in moderate supply 
"Me load ». Qt little demand for turkeys; 


*° 44 10 to 12 cents, and frozen at 


Ming 13 
\9 


1lto 13 cente. Western broilers go at 20 
to 23 cents and larger chickens, {rc zen, at 
10 t0 13 cents. Fowl at 10) to 11 cents. Old 
cocks sell at 7 to 8 cents. Live poultry dal! 
at 20 to 22 cents for broilers, 10 to 11 cents 
fo: fowl and 6 to 7 cents for roosters Pig- 
eonsare in larger supply and lower at 90 
cents to $110 a dczer. Squabs, selected, 
large, $1.75 to $2 25, and m!xed lots at $1 25 
to $1.50. Nogame worth quoting, though 
wo think some dealers hold a few in storage. 











HORTICULTURAL. 








Orchard and Garden. 


At the winter meeting of the New Jaer- 
sey Hortioultaral Soolety one fralt grower 
said that the Eaoglish sparrow had made it 
a!mos’ impossible to grow currants, as they 
destroy all the bads in the early spring. 
He protected one row by hanging in front 
of it @ netting about two feet wide. They 
avoided this row and the adjoining one, and 
he picked nine quarts from one bush, which 
bore only one-half pint in a year when the 
netting was not there. 

And thisisthe eame filthy, quarrelsome 
bird that has driven away all the song birds 
that once made musical every shade tree 
around our city parks and village streets, 
and which the ‘'unco-gude” denounced 
|Mayor Qaincy for trying to drive away 
from Boston Commor. We wish some 
| sclentiet would discover a bacta:ial germ or 
| @ parasite which would exterminate them. 

The towns would be more pleasant to live 
in, and the farms and gardens near them 
, more profitable to cultivate, 
| The striped cucumber beetle and «quash 

bug willsoon be here aud busy attendirg 
| to those crops and to the melons. It is said 
shat tobacco du:t will drive away the 
|etriped fellows, and so will a handful of 
|sawdust which has had a moisteuing 
|}Of kerosene oll, bat 
varieties together, when the vines 
|were near the house wa asually found 
\the most satifaction in placing a 
| bit of shingle or board near the hill for 
them totake shelter under at night and then 
| going to each hill early in the morning be- 
|fore it grew warm enough for them to fly, 





| effsctive end to their depredations and toa 
reproduction of them the next season, while 
| those that were scared and flew away re- 
tarned for us to fight another day. 


Almost every paper we take up which 
refers to grafting gives the old formula for 
'gratting wax, which was four parts by 
weight of resip, two parts of beeswax and 
one part of tallow. This is a good wax, 
and if pro-erly made and put on, it keeps 
| (he water out of the cleft graft and pro- 
| teste the scion uatil the wood has united, 
|as well as obliges the sap of the stock to go 





/and going to waste. Many ase it and are 
| well satisfied. 

| Bat an experienced orchardist who had 
| grafted maoy trees and always made his 
own wax, said that he never wou!d use beef 
tallow. He added sweet oil to the resin and 
wax when melting, and alter stirring about 
/20 minutes he dipped out a little into cold 
waterand began to work it,and he soon 
learned whether he had oll enough or not. 
He sald he could give no exact rule, thorgh 
a four-ounce vial of oll was usually enough 
for a pound of resin, and sometimes too 
much. He did not know whether the oil 
or the resin might be purer at some times 
than at others. 

His reasons for preferring the oil to the 
tallow were that the grafting wax so made 
was not as much affected bythe temper- 
ature as that made withtallow. It would 
not need to be kept in warm water in a cold 
day when it was not too cold to do the 
grafting, nor to be in cold water in a 
day which was warm. He also claimed 
that when tallow was used it often 
caused the bark of the stock to 
|peel up and separate from the wood of 

the stock around and below the gralt, 
/which it never did when oll was used. 
| Of courre, it needs pulling and working, as 
| Olassas candy das, aatil it tacos white or 
| very light colored, and then may be kept in 
lrolle or balls, or inatin box, keeping it 
| goo] and not allowing it to become too dry. 
| We think some, if not all, of the most (ap- 
proved kinds of grafting wax sold by seedr- 
men are made with oll sabstitated for tal- 
low. 


The currant and gooseberry bushes need 
to be watched in the early spring and later, 
for the currant worm. If this insect once 
comes and is not checked, the foliage goes 
quickly, and with it the prospects of frait, 
or if a little fruit does grow and ripen it 
will be small and inferior in flavor. While 
some advise tpraying with Paris greep, we 
can obtain equaily good results with white 
hellsbore, and it is not poisonous to man, 
beast or fowl. Wet up a tablespoonfal of 
itina little water, and put it after being 
well stirred into a watering can with a rose 
spray, and fill up with water and thorougbly 
drench each bush. Ifa spoonful is used in 
two gallons of water it will be strong 
enough to do the work if it is put on liber- 
ally. Or the hellebore may be shaken on 
the leaves when tney are wet with dew, 
from a flour dredger or through a coarse 
muslin bag. It may be necessary to repeat 
again before the season is over, as a new 
brood may hatch out, but this may be 
safely used even when the fruit is fully 
grown. 

If the bushes are subject to leaf blight or 
to{mildew, spray withthe Bordeaux mixt- 
ure, and the hellebore may be used in that 
if itis needed. Three or four applications 
may be needed in the season to effectually 
prevent leaf blight, and it will be well to 
repeat about once in ten days or two weeks 
to keep the mildew from the gooseberry. 

The only other trouble we have is the 
stalk borer in the currant. We never have 
found it in the gooseberry. When this is 
found present cut and burn all the stalke in 
which it is suspected. Keeping the ground 
free from grass and weeds among these 
bushes will do much to keep the insccts 
away. 





* 


The Potash Question, 


These are the days for letters inquiring 
in which condition potash can be purchased 
cheapest, as it exists in hardwood ashes or 
in the German potash salts, mariate, sul- 
phate or kainite. As a matter of dollars 
and cents the mariate form isthe cheapest, 
at four centsa pound, while in sulphate 
and kainite it costs about five cents. Par- 
chasers are ept to be seduced by the low 
price of kainite, which is hardly a third as 
costly per ton as the muriate, and less 
than that compared with the sulphate, bat 
the offsetting fact is that it has even a less 
proportion of potash, while for many crops 
the great portion of salt in its composition 
makes a fatal objection to its ase. Perhap 8 
for practical purposes it might be defined 
as ocean salt containing about 14 per cent. 
of potash in its composition. This same 
salt objection exists, though in a less 
degree, egainst the mariate, when compared 
with the highest grades of the sulphate. I 
say highest grades, for the low grades con- 
tain about as much salt as the mauriate. 
For use for cabbages, onions, peas, beets, 
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marigo!ds and the grasses, the muriate is 
| better than the sulphate, for salt is banefi- 
clal to all of these; but for tquashee, cnu- 
/eumbers and all vines, also potatoes and 
tobacou, for the contrary reason, the sul- 
phate is considered preferable. 

In wood ashes the potash «xisisas a car- 
bonate, which is considered the best form, 
and beicg caustic has a value beyond its 
| worth as simple plant food, in that it 
|acts on manure compounds already exist- 
ing in the soll, setting freethe pliant food 
|eontained in them. As a rule, potash 
is dearer, measured by direct cost in this 
form, than in the German potash salts that 
' we have just discussed, but ashes contain 
| besides potash up to two per cent. of phos- 


composition of the growth in the right pro- 
pertion, with the exception of the nitrogen, 
which is lost inthe burning of the wood, 
escaping up the chimney in the smoke. 
These facts give special vaine to ashes for 
use on trees and shrubbery over and above 
its potash component. 

Until recently, while we have had every 
ton of the German potash priced and sold 
on the percantage of potash contained, the 
purchase of the potash in ashes has been an 
| investment in a lottery, but now, thanks to 
| our invaluable agricultural experiment sts- 
| ton, their beneficent system of free anal- 
| ysis sO thoroughiy protects the farmer that 
ifhe does not buy h's ashes with a guar- 
antee as to its percentage of potash, he bas 
only himeelf toblame for any loss he may 
susiain on his purchase, as every dealer 
stands ready, if required, to warrant his 
goods to contain from five to eight per cent. 
| of potash and from 14 to 2 per cent of phos- 
|phoric acid. If the agent who cails on 

you Is nos ready to give such ® warrant 
have nothing to do with him. Not only 
|/can we now buy our ashes with a warrant 
covering their potash contents, buat the 
price has also dropped until it can now 
| be bought, delivered in eastern Massachu- 
| setts, at as low as $8.75 to $10 a ton, or from 
22 to 25 cents a bushel, dependent upon 
their weight. Just here is the unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the ash market—why some 
ashes are so much moister than others, it 
would be difficult to explain on any other 
theory than that the desler is selling water, 
added water, to his customer. 

True ashes, from their caustic nature, 
will, under certain conditions, absorb more 
or less of water from the atmosphere, but 
rome ashes are altogether too moist to have 
all the water present in them ocvared by 
such a .hiritable construction of appear- 
ances. The best ashes weigh about 45 
pounds tothe streaked bushel. It would 
be wise to have a written agreement 
with the agent not only covericg 
the percentage of potash they are to 
contain, but a provision for a discount 
should they weigh over 50 pounds to the 
streaked bushel. Ashes made from burn- 
ing soft wood, tan in brickyards or lime- 
kilns are, as a@ rule, the dearest on the mar- 
ket, though priced at a low figure, by reason 
both of their low percentage of potash and 
in the two latter because of the amount of 
worthless foreign matter contained In them, 
the fragments of limestone and brick being 
utterly worthless. 

Where potash alone is the « bjsct sought 
in the form of the German potash salts it is 
by far the ches per, for while in the form of 
wood ashes containing five per cent., it 
costs 10 cents a pound, in mauriate it will 
cost only four cents, and in sulphate not 
over five cents. If its market value is 

given to the phosphoric acid present in 
lashes, then the cost of the potash 
in ashes containing five per cent. 
would be reduced to seven or eight cents 
a pound, and if the lime present can be 
utilized it would be still farther reduced, 
possibly to six cents. One word about 
their application: Do it In the fall if possi- 
ble, and it not then, as soon as practicable 
after the first breaking of the ground in the 
spring. Never mix wood ashes with any 
kind of manure, but no injury can result 
from the mixing of either of the varieties of 
the German potash with any manure or 
other fertilizer.—J._ J H. Gregory, in New 
York Tribune. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples have ceased to arrive, and those 
in stock here ara held at $5 to $6 a barrel, 
excepting some Rassets offering at $3.50 to 
$4. About 60,000 crates of strawberries 
arriving in a week now, and prices are 
low. A few fancy goas high as 7 to 8 
cents a box, but more at six cents, and 
some off lots in color or condition sell 
at 4toScents. North Carolina blueberries 
in pretty good supply and sell slowly at 
5 to Scents. Some Florida peaches have been 





soli here. Wegive the following auction 
prices, to which add from 75 to 50 centsa 
box for jc bbing rates: Peaches 90 cents to 
$2 15, California apricots $1 60 to $3, plums 
55 cents to $2.65, cherries, Koyal Anne, at 
$125 to $1.90, and black from 25 cants to 
$2. Those which brought highest prices 
were strictly fancy, and from that they 
went down to some in very poor condition. 
Pineapple, small, at $5to $8 per hundred 
and large at $10 to $15. 

Orar ges are in smaller supply, and prices 
are advancing yet. The demand has been 
much better than it usually is after berrtes 
begin tocome. Navels 150 te 176 count: ga 
from $4 to $5 a box for good, and choice to 





fancy at $5.50 to $6.50. Oiher counts if in 


phoric acid, besides a large percentaxe of good condition, $4 to $450 for good and 
lime and every element that enters into the | $4.75 to $5 for cholee. 


Seedlings and 
| Mediterracean Sweets at $4 to $450 good 
| to choice, and $5 for fancy. St. Michaels 
very ecarce, some good to choice at $350 
to $4. Sorrento, good to choice, $4 to 
$4 50, and Rodi at $5 to $5.50. Messina and 
Palermo half boxes, 100 counts, $2.50, and 
80 counts, $225. Blood oranges scarce, 
nominally $4 to $5 for chofee to fancy, and 
$3.25 to $3 75 for faic to good. Lemona are 
are in good demand sinc? the hot days 
came, acd the supply is not large, go: d 
b ing $3 to $3 50 a box and choice to fancy 
$375 to $4 50. 


Vegetable: in New York, 


If Southern gardeners would send only 
thelr best products here, and shin them so 
that they would arrive in good condition, 
they ought to make money this yea:, 
for nearby gatdeners are sofferirg from 
ae lack cf rain and cannot supply more 
than a emall part of the demand. Ncw 
potatces sell readily at $3 to $375 a 
barrel for those that are firet class, 
but many have been dug too soon an: 
others were too long on the route. When 
they sell for but little more than oost of 
freight and handling they hurt the sale o’ 
better ones without returning much to the 
producer. There is but little doirg in 
old potatoes. Cabbages are in demand at 
$2 to $2 50 a barrel, but people will scarcely 
look at those that are offered at half price. 
Asparagus Is plenty, and it takes a strictly 
fanc) lotto brir g full quotations. Som: shows 
that the beds have lacked for water, anc 
perhaps also for fertil!zar. Such selis slowly 
at 50 cents to $1 a dozen bunches, while the 
best brings from $1.50 to $2 25. Thereis an | 
over tupply of cucumbers, and there area 
few good ones from Charleston that sell for 
$1 to $1 50 a basket. Those from Fiorida 
and Savannah mostly sell very low. 

Green peas from Long Island have begun 
tocomein. They brought $2 to $2 25 a bag, 
and some of the best Jarsey and Maryland 
brought $2, but there were more at $150 a 
bag, and many of them go very much lower. 
S:ring beansfrom Savannah and Charles- 
ton scarcely bring enough to pay expense of 
shipping, but there are some good ones 
from Norfolk that selt readily at $2 to $250) 
a basket. Squashes are in good supply and, 
quite cheap, but the yellow summer eells | 
best, at $2 to $2.50a barrel. Tomatoes are | 
oply ordinarily good. A few fancy bring | 
$2 to $2 50 a carrier, but moat of them go) 
from $1 to $1 75. 

Watermelons are arriving from Floride. | 
The first carload sold last week at $400 per | 
ear, and then came throe carloads at $250 
to $300, and they hold about there now. If | 
the melons were Jarge they would estimate 
1000 to fill a car, but most of these probably 
havea 1100 to 1200 melons in a car, and some | 
msy have 1400 to 1500. Weshall expect 
larger ones from Georgia next week. The 
Rocky Ford muekmelons, which came here 
last year from Rocky Ford, Col., and were so 
popular have not reached here from that 
place yet, but we learn that they qill have 
an abundance of them this year. In the 
meantime the seed has been well distributed 
through the South, and we have had them 
from Florida already, but they lack the 
flavor and good quality of the Colorado 
melon. Whether they will prove better in | 
any of the Southern States remains to be | 
seen. 











Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The protracted drought continues to 
show its effects in oar market, and must for 
scme weeks, even though rain comes soor. 
It is only those who have started their 
crops under glase, and who can now water 
it liberally, who haveany spring crops to 
bringin. Itis said that upon the Coolidge 
farm in Watertown 500,000 gallons of water 
are poured out daily by the pumps and 
pipes in use. They are thus independent 
of rain. Others find little pleasure in high 
prices when their crops cannot grow for 





| | Egyptian onions $2 to $2 25a sack, and Ber- | 


‘rived, and ecld at $40 per hundred. Some 
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|06 9301180 pu’ X0q 8 #3090 99 04 Og 8490q --»»Hum!lity—‘he fairest and lovelizet flower 

iP O ‘UZop ¥ eyUs0 Og 04 ¢¢ BdyasNy yeg pus that grew in paradis>, and the first that died— 

| $400 09 OF OF &4012¥9 MoU ‘soqoNNG uz >p ke sasely Remtone mass on meets soll. It is 
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|cents to $1, with parsnips 50 to 60 centr. ' ee none COtD SM, GNA Whey ORS ventare fo 


Dalleve it theirs prove by that single tt t 
| Yeliow turnips $1.25 to $150 m barrel. tney nave it rot, Dp y pale tlough 


----Atae certain church a minister froma 


|}muda $1.25 a crate. Leek and chives 75 neighboring town was invited to preach tie ser- 


| cents to $1 a dc zen, radishes 10 to 15 cents. mor. Ho proved to bea cold, nervous speaker, | 
|Cuetmbers are firm at $3.50 to $4 a bur-| and his discourses fell terribiy fi.t. ‘‘ What do | 


| dred, and green peppers $2.50 acase. South. | 7°" think of tae preacher?” asked ope of the 
ern fend o he | ye to $3 a barre] | °O°#Tesation, aitor the service was over. * Not 


|much,” candidly replied his friend, who was ao 
,erate. Hubbard nearly out of market, at| engineer on the local railway. “ He 1s trying to 
$15to $20aton. Florida melons bave ar- run his engice wita cold watar.”’ 





CURIOUS FACTS. 





| cautaloupes come, mostly in poor condition. 
| Good ones bring $2 to $2 25 a crate. 

| New cabbages continue scarce and 

| small at $2.75 to $3 a barrel crate. Caull-| ——Attie railway stations in Russia booke 
flowers are fairly good, 9 in a box at 75 cents |*°° oh walch passengers may enter any 
to $1,and three dczan lettuce brings the | piaint they may wish to make. 


—A book publishea in Japan one thous:n: 
same money if good. Spinach is 35 to 40 years ago notes that at that time good silk was 


cents a box and dandelions 40 cents, while |; iready produced in twenty -five provinces of tha' 








|] | beet greens are 20 to 30 centr. Parsley con- countrr. 


tinues scarce at $2 to $2.25 a box. Egg  ——A rare and beautifal sight was recently 
‘plant $1.50 to $2.50 a case, and Southern witnessed at Mt. Vesuvius during a snowstorm. 
‘tomatoes $2 to 2.50,6 boxes in case. Hot- | T2® Yolcaco was to eraption, and three streams 
‘house tomatoes 15 to 20 cents a pound. — lava were seen spouting through the 
Southern string beans, gresn Cr wax, Very _ _ ne world’s average wheat crop is 2,500.- 
good at $1.25 to $1.50 a basket, and peas 000,000 bushels. Of corn 2,600,000,000 bare » 
only fairly gocd at $1 75. Asparagus is $1.75 are aunua!ly raised, and cf rye aud barley. each 
to $2 a box of 3 dozen bunches. Rhabarb $1 | 2.000,000,000 busxels, It ia all annually ccn. 
to $1.25 a hundred pounite. No mushrooms °9me?, and it may almost be said that thereis 
coming in now. ‘Think the hot weather | *!° 4° annual shortage. 

must have stopped their growth. —-~Bath robes made cf paper are now manca- 


factured. The kind of material used resembt's¢ 

Old potatoes are plenty, and sell hard pjotting paper. Whole suits are made of this 

even at lower pricer. Aroostook Hebrons paper stuff, including coverinzs for the heac and 

are 75 cents for extra aud 70 cents for fair to feet. One advantege of the fad is the cheapness 

good. Green Mountains 80 cents and of such & garment, making it possible fur the 

D.kota Red 60 to 70 cents. New Brunswick | NE aon yom we an - , 

a ocomotiv: s, in 

a a bg drng eer 1897 848, In 1898 680, and the contracts for 
, 1899 already exceed that aumber. I ul 

and Green Mountalus €0 to 65 cents. Bur- 4 a Se 


. long before American locomolive? are us3d op 
bank and White Stare 55 to 60, and Western (every great raliroad in the world, because tho; 
Green Mountains 55 to 65 cents. 


New | are ubiversaily conceded to be te best made. 
Southern Rose acd Hebrons are $4a barrel) ——Among the emali islands which csme into 
for extra, and $3 to $3 50 for fair to good. _ possession of the United States wirh Porto 
’ ‘eo ls the barren peak of roske which th 
No. 2, $1 50 to $2 and red varieties $250 to Seastents etal “Gn Gen Ge te 3 ; r 
$3. Sweet potatoes dul’, North Carolina : ees — 


tradition says the old buccaneers deposited 
barrel crates $2 tc $2 25 and Jersey barrels jressur:s. ~ 1880 an American alone oa 
at $2.25 


formed to seek the hidden riches. No jswels 
were foun’, however, though tho ceposits ct 
guano msde the venture a financial succesr. 

| —-—A carious mode cf catching turtle is prac- 
tised in tre Wes: Indies. it consists in attach- 
ing ating and aline to the tall of a species of 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





----A generous action is its own reward.— 


Waisb. sucker fisb, which ie then thrown overboard, and 
| see happy bridemaid makes a bappy bride. immediately makes for the first turtle he can spy, 
—Tennyson. |to which he attaches himself. The fisherman 


| «e+-A moment cf time may make us unhappy then bauls bot. turtle ana suckiog fish tn. 
forever —Gay. | ——Ohica stillhasthe old-fashioned system uf 
----A good heart is better than all the heads in | private etter carrying. Letter shops are to be 
the world.—Bulwer Lyttor. found in every town. If he basa letter to send 
| ..+- g@00d DOOK is the best of friends, the | the Ohinaman goes to a letter shop, and bargains 
same today aud forever.—Martio Tupper. | with the keeper thereof. He pays two-thirds of 
---- & great poet, like a great peak, must some- the cost, leaving the receiver t) pay the rest on 
times be allowed to have his headin theclouds. delivery. 
—August'ne Birrell, | 
....A good cause reeds not to be patroned by 7 ae 


passions; it can sustain itself upona temperate . AHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


inte MERICAN | 


--»»¥oucan help your f-llowmen. You must 
HOUSE 


help your llowmen. Bat the only way you can 
Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


help them is by being the noblest and the best 
manthatitis possible for you to be.—Ph!'lips 
Wearest of the large hotels te Unien Station, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


Brooks. 
..--Few women keep house so badly or wir’ 
LA Beret oo in the ei 
price (91.00 . pit, yh | 
and cisctria light in ‘every ‘room im the house. 
u 














such wastefc less as chancellors cf the exch: q 
uer keep the State, and womanly géenias for or- 
esnization appliea to the affairs of the nation 
woul’ be extrem:ly economical and beneficial 
—Theodore Parker. 
















FARM DAIRY 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


MAKING 


EUROPEAN PLAN. The opestal break- 
fasts at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at 
famous. @ 


cents are 
C. A. JONES.” 











Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 





Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following iow rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year’s 
subecri 


Regular ption te 
Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 
zine $1.00 82.66 
Boston Cooking Schoo} 
e. .00 ‘ 440 
Good Housekeeping 2,00 ° 4 OM 
Household 100 . « 2,80 
Table Talk. 100... a BO 
What to Eat. 100 0. le 3.80 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 
Ouas. A. HOWLAND: WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 





CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, 234 042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 
Dividends paid during past 
eer $69,649.31 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 24,376 90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$384,531 58 


The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep. 


“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it,”"— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them, 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and wiater crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, —r. and enthusiastic student 
st ao life in all sheep countries, Postpaid 





Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMUAN, 
Besten, Mass, 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We bave several sets of the Philade/pbia! Ca- 
ponizing [ostrumente, manofaciured by Geo. P. 
Pilisg & Son, slightly damaged, though in per 
fect condition for successfal use. We will se 
cheap. Address 

Ww. R. F., Bex 3065, Beste 











“Special Oe | rahe pa 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD WFG.CO. THE ANGORA CAT. 
HERMANVILLE> 


RED TAMWORTH UROC JERSY Pies | 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. E. 


anada 





A Superb Edition, Beautifally Lliustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train aud Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume ir 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
importanteubjecis: The Origin, How to Traio, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat, drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everjthing about them. Over thirty-five haif-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Ost 
Letter,” ‘ Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home. 
less Oat,” ** A Oat Story,” “The Subway Oat,” “A 
Hospital Oat,’ are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. Jamer 
of the Walnut Bidge Farms Company. 

“No author could be more justified in speaking on 
bis se’ected topic, as one having authority, than is 
yo ke M-. James in sppearing as an expositor of tte 

Angora, for thousacds of beautiful specimens o! 
| hese /ovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful informatien as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work thatis indispensable to 
|anyow erof one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
malr.”—New York Vogue. 

“ Itseems to usa book which those who are fond of 
cate will be glad to rvad.”—George T. Angel),in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraand other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
| fally illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.’’— 

Ameriean Cultivator, Boston 


| 

| Intwo different bindings, price $23 a4 £1.25, post 
& paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 
# JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 


2230 Washington Street Becsten, Mas. 





SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market reat for veal or 

¢ 


lars. 
5. is ‘Sisal # Con Boston, Mase, 












ALEUT Ripe@s Farme Co. 
2144, Box Bostor , Mass. 





How to | 


Crow Them. | POULTRY KEEPING 


& By EBEN E. REXFORD. HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
It is doubtful f there is any more reliable o | KEEPING POULTRY. 
better-known authority on the sabject of whic | 4 48-Page Kllustratcd Book, Telling Row 
this book treats than is this author. He is not) te De It, aud All Abeut Frofitable 
po ted pena yaya «yd had ase pepenitie 

regulsr contributor C) & periodicals 

which make a specialty of floricaiture. For | 0o!alning a = 7 = ‘— ye 
yesrs he bas conducted this department In the | 7e8" Keeping Poultry; Poultry . = 
Ladies' Home Journal. This book is a thor- | Houses; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
oughty practical treatise, devoted matoly to the | tig the Hen aad Incubation; Hatebing and Oare 
care and culture cf the commoner kinds of plants | °! Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Moultry for 
for window gardening. The author tells what | Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand 


kind of plants to choose, how to care for them, TUtkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
all abont soil, wetering, light, temperatare, ang 08° ‘f Green a for P — = . 
how to guard against injury by insects cf various 9°94 ho auy — _ A a ae oe wenty-five 
kinds. There are chapters also on flowers acd | ©°'S- Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 
shrubtery forthe lawn, bow to arrange them to WALNUT PUBLISHING CO.,, 

the best advattage, tie laying out of the lawn, a | Sex 2144, Bosten, Mass 
cbapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just si . 





| 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profth 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of p 


roftabis 
yer g. By 265 practical pouitrymen. P, 
. Jacobs, ws | Hale, James Rankin, J. H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
5000 than s,ooc questions about poultry fer 
profit. Carefully edited by iW. Cob 
ood. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘ What is an Feet it indicates the com 

Questions scx isto: “Sun 
egg into a ‘‘ Business 

: Incubation, care of chi 
treatment of diseases, selection secon feed- 
ing and honsing, are discussed in a clear an: simple 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 
in detail, On one is a flock 
Answered “of 690 hens that average 
rer one cegpeees per yeart 
In short, this is the best book for all who love ‘the 
littie American Bem’ that has ever been printed. 


Price In paper cover 40 cents, 


For Sale by Mass Plonghman, 


JUDCES 











Supreme and Superior Courts 
siieaneiaiibitiiiie 





A o?py of the Christmas Namber of the 
Boston Bupeext, containing portraits in 
half-tone of 15 judges of the Supreme and 
Superior=Courts of Massachusetts, will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents 
2 stam ps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


Boston, Mass. 





such information as any person who cares for , 
flowers stoald have at hand for direction and | 
reference. While the subjact is quite thoroughly | 
covered, the style used is plain, simple and free | 
rcm any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most | 





nteresting and instructive, Cloth binding, ff'y 
ents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
upon recelpt of price. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston ,Mass 











lack of moisture to germinate the seed or 
stimulate the plants. 














Address Mass. Plouahman 


How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


book in existence gives an ade 
oak account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the variour 
breeds, and complete directions fo: 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 
Tne present book is an effort to fil 
‘his gap. It is based upon the experi 
emcee of the most successful experts 1) 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc: 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. . 
The prize-winning papers out of neariy 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey grewers in America are 6m- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essa) 
op turkey culture, from different parte ci 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whe? 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Boston. 
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Paderewsk! married? (Chorus of matinee 
girls) “ Ob, whata blow is this! 

Vive Zola, whose ‘* j’acouse ” turned out 
80 gloriously fer poor Captain Dreyfus! 








It’s no lopger the Clark baby, bat Bellamy 
Storer, United States Minister to Spain,who 
. missing. No reward is yet offered. 





It takes the French war offise to give the 
world a lesson in economics. Ti ey are 
charging Dreyfus “ lodging expenses at 
trenty cents per day” for his late sumpt- 
aous quarters on Devil’s Island. 











The United States ships New York, Ind- 
jana and Boston are to be open to the 
“poor children of Boston,” Jane 19, from 
2to 5 P.M. Now the question is: How 
poor does a child have to be to be eligible 
for a free ticket? 





The Somerville gentleman who spoke 
against the admittance of women to his 
precious Board of Trade, in the fear that 
such liberal action “ might result in crowd- 
ing the men out,” pays & graceful tribate to 
the fair sex’s business ability. Ob, speak 
again! 

Of course Governor Roosevelt’s reception 
on the oceasion of his receiving his degree 
of LL. D. at Colambia was far more 
enthusiastic than that accorded to Cari 
Schurz on the same occasion. lt’s not that 
the boys love Carl \ese, but Teddy more. 
Besides, Teddy has a sense of humor. 








It is generally agreed that there is an 
overproduction of most dairy producis, 
though this is less obvious now than it was 
two or three years sgo, when more people 
were ont of work and therefore were 
forced to economize. We all the time hear 
advice to increase production of dairy prod- 
ucts by improving breeds of cows 
and feeding them better. But) unless 
the number of cows !s reduced this will 
make the price of dairy products so low 
that the farmer will make no more than 
before. The remedy would seem to bethat 
as better cows were bred, two of the poorer 
cows which often do not pay their way 
should be turned off to the butcher. That 
will lessen expenses and increase the profit. 


> 





One of the worst evils from poor corn 
seed is the uncertainty how much to plant 
to get agood stand. Three good stalks ina 
hill or four stalks in a drill every 34 feet 
will give more grain than will a larger 
number. Bat wherever the seed is known 
to be poor there is temptation to put in a 
larger number of grains. Nowin a wacm 
soil and with sufficient moisture, even poor 
seed corn will germinate, but the plant will 
be weak and grow slowly.Sach corn thickly 
planted can only be expected to produce 
fodder. Thinning corn when it! is planted 
too thickly is often talked of but seldom 
practised. It seems a pity tothe farmer to 
pull out all bat three stalke in a hill, and 
where they are bunched together he fears 
that pullirg out one or two will uproot the 
others, so it does not get done at ali. 





Famine prevails at present in 27 Ras- 
sian Provinces, owing to the failure of the 
rye crop a yearago. Rye isthe staple food 
ofthe Rassian peasant, sven in the dis- 
tricts where whest is largely grown for ex- 
port. The Rassian laboring man eats very 
little wheaten bread atany time. The gov- 
ernment to relieve the famine has ordered 
a suspension of exports of wheat from the 
country. Itis doubtful whether this will 
relieve the famine, as it is worst in places 
remote from the seaboard and where 
no wheat can be had. So while there 
doubtless is food enough in Russia for all 
its people, many are starving because the 
country is large and in some places it is 
impossible to bring the food to where the 
people can get it. In early ages of the 
world plenty in one locality and famine in 
others was @ common experience. Oaly in 
Rassia, where the railroads are yet few, is 
his condition now possible. 


There is great difference in the value of 
green manure on land, depending partly on 
the character of what is plowed under and 
partly on the season. The old saying, “ out 
of nothing, nothing comes,” holds good, 
especially with green manure. Some has 
80 little plant food that its only value is for 
the water which it contains, and which in 
growing it has previouslytaken from the soil. 
Rye, though much used as a green crop 
because itis ready to plow under early in 
spring, is of thisclass. It helps the soil to dry 
out quicker in spring than if nothing were 
growing on it, and therefore makes the soil 
warmer and dryer. A clover crop helps the 
soll both ways. It dries out ready for plow- 
ing in early spring, and when plowed under 
it furnishes nitrogenous and mineral plant 
food. The poorer kinds of green manure 
may do injary to land that is undrained if 
plowed under in the fall. They make an 
excess of water in the soil, and in their fer- 
mentation develop humic acid, which is 
poisonous to plant roots. 


The purchase by Germany of the Caroline 
islands in the Pacific from Spain ends 
Spanish sovereignty in thas quarter of the 
globe. Germany pays Spain five million 
dollars for these islands. While we were 
making our treaty with Spain, the Caroline 
islands were o ffared to this country for one 
million dollars, but we did not want them 
atthat price. Besides, in addition, Spain 
wanted to retain special trading privileges 
with Porto Rico and with Caba, which we 
could not afford to grant, nor would the pec- 
ple of these islands be satisfied to give special 
privileges in trading with them to their 
old oppressors. The German papers are 
not jabilant over the new acquisition which 
has cost more than the islands are worth, 
besides committing Germany to a modified 
alliance in defending for that country three 
coaling stations on the islands it has va- 
cated. Itis very unlikely that as a near 
neighbor to usin the Philippines Germany 
will not prove as neighborly as Spain would 
be. 








—. 


The selection of Prof. Arthur T. Hadley 
as the new president of Yale is a departure 
from the recent practice of selecting for 
that position a clergyman who had won 
reputation in an entirely different field. 
That Yale has had good presidents under 
this practice only goes to show how readily 
Yankees, as all these clerical presidents 
were, can turn their minds as well as 
their hands to any work that needs 
to be done. President Hadley has 
been brought up in the Yale at- 
mosphere. Asa boy he knew President 
Woolsey, and for the past 13 years he has 
been a professor in the university. He will 
have less to learn than any outsider would 
have in adapting himself to the work that 
he will be expected todo. The objection 





that his age, 43, is too young for so respon- 
sible a place is more than offset by the 
argument that he will every year grow more 
experienced, and that beginning young he 
will learn the duties of anew position easier 
than most old men can be expected to do. 





Goand enjoy the rose reception at the 
Arnold Arboretum. Take a Forest Hill car 
to this glorious garden and wander about 
under the trees, breathing in the exquisite 
odor of fresh, fragrant Jane roses. This 
week isthe time of times to see all the 
picturesque beauty of the many varieties of 
roses this corner of the ‘park system ”’ 
offers,and to revel in the loxnriant profusion 
of blooms there spread out for admiration. 
Along the paths are rows upon rows of roses, 
bewildering in their many varieties and 
colors. There are roses whose seeds have 
come from far-off Asia, quaint little blos- 
soms from Japan, and flowers which claim 
hot South Americaas their homs. Again, 
there arethe pale Alpine roses of moun- 
talnous Switzerland. With the roses, too, 
bloom the rhododendrons, gorgeous masses 
of color or delicate suggestions of refined 
tone-purity. Here, moreover, are snow- 
balls and water lilies and undulating fields 


who are in city pant.” Don’t pity yourself 
too much this warm weather, but jamp on 
an electric car and go to see the gifts 
Boston’s “ municipal ’’ and “‘ metropolitan” 
gods provide for our edification. 

The United States delegation at the 
Peace Conference now in session at the 
Hague takes its righsful place as the leader 
in proposing a plan for international arbi- 
tration which the conference has agreed 
upon. We can count on the fingers of one 
hand all the wars this country has had, bat 
it has had scores of difficulties settled by 
conference and arbitration,—more in the 
last 100 years than any other country in 
the world. The American plan, which has 
been adopted by the conferencs as its own, 
is at the baginning of any difficulty which 
threatens war, the disputing States shail 
each choose a neutral power whose duty 
it shall be to intervene to prevant any 
breach of friendly relations for 20 days. 
Uniess another delay is mutually agreed 
upon, these powers shall continue their 
work of trying to restore the conditions of 
peace, which shall pe continued at every 
favorable opportunity while war shall last. 
This will prove a great gain for the cause of 
peace. In most cases wars are long con- 
tinued after all the original reason for war 
has been forgotten, solely because nobody 
has apy authority to step in and prevent 
farther useless slaughter. 


Destroying Predatory Animals. 

The work of fish commissions is only 
half done when they spend money freely to 
|propagate the kinds of fish valaable for 
man’s use and neglect to provide for the 
destruction of fishes and other destructive 
animals that prey upon them. Oa land, 
this duty of destroying predatory animals 
ismuch better understood. The pioneer 
settlers both of New England and the 
farther West found that until they de- 
stroyed wolves, foxes, bears aud other 
predatory wild animals, the less pro- 
tected of their flocks and herds were sure 
to suffex. They did lose many pigs, lambs 
and éven some larger snimals by wolves 
and bears until these were destroyed,for the 
domesticated animals were much easier to 
catch than the wild rabbits and other wild 
game that had before been their food. We 
have not in the older sections of the couptry 
rid many localities of the henhawk and 
other predatory birds, and on Mt. Greylock, 
in this State, isa family of eagles able to 
carry off a lamb or a small babe, and 
allowed to menace the surrounding territory 
because their destruction would spoil the 
sentiment that attaches itself to the loftiest 
peaks of the highest mountainin Massa- 
chusetts. 

One of the difficulties in maintaining 
elther private or State reserves for the pres- 
ervation of valuable native animals lies in 
the fact that wherever this is done the 
predatory wild animals who are their nat- 
ural enemies are left free to increase, which 
they generally do so rapidly that thenatural 
increase of the more valuable animals is 
greatly checked, if, indeed, they are not ex- 
terminated. Wherever we have reserve for 
the quail and partridge, foxes, weasels, 
hawks, crows and other animals that prey 
upon their young, or eat their eggs, multi- 
ply so that they nullify man’s efforts to 
breed the birds he wishes to have 
increase in this kind of semi ceptivity. 
The gun of the hunter is more impartial 
anda better guard for the natural increase 
of valuable game than keeping the hunter 
out entirely. Unless predatory animals are 
remorselessly shot down their increase will 
ina few years nullify all man’s efforts to 
breed them in fenced or walled enclosures. 
Once a few pairs of the carnivorous ani. 
mals gain entrance into such an enclosure 
the abundant food they will find will soon 
make the growling of defenceless animals 
impossible. Unless there is every year a 
general clearing out of all the predatory 
animals that can be found, attempts to pro- 
pagate those most valuable for man’s use 
will be nullified. 


The same rule holds goodas to fishes 
both in the ocean and in smaller enclosures, 
with the difference, as has been supposed, 
that fish are generally so prolific of eggs 
thatthey can hardly be exterminated by 
the fishes and animals preying upon them. 
But the California fish commission reports 
thatthe great increase of salmon in the 
waters of California has been accompanied 
by an equal increase in the number and de- 
structiveness of sea lions, which prey on 
the roe salmon as they go up the rivers to 
deposit their eggs. The salmon are at this 
time more easily caught, and the sea lions 
wait at the mouth of the rivers for the fe- 
males to go up to deposit their burden of 
egzs. So destructive are they that the 
California commissioners are obliged to 
make a war of extermination against the 
sea lions in order to keep their own work 
in propagating salmon from being de- 
stroyed. Seals are also great destroyers of 
fisb, and they are always more apt to take 
the fish that are heavy with a burden of 
eggs than the more active male, which 
generally escapes them. It is not only the 
valuable fur seal of the Pacifis which is a 








less Atlantic coast seals, valuable only for 
their oil, are equally voracious. They are 
extremely abundant in the S}. Lawrence 
near its mouth, and prey on the fish which 
are found there. The porpoise also is a 
a destroyer of fish, and is itself worth- 
ess. 


There are predatory fishes which are 
extremely destructive to the dishes that are 
more valuable for man’s ase than them- 
selves, though some of these, like the pick- 
erel and muscalonge in the St. Lawrence, 
are very fine fishes for thetable. The dog- 
fish and catfish are themselves good for 
nothing to eat, and they destroy millions of 
valuable fish every year. The largest of the 
dogfish, named the starfish, has destroyed 
allthe food fishes in the Misstssipp!, and 
must itself be exterminated before that 
river, between St. Louis and New Orleans, 





of daisies, all within easy reach of ‘' those; 


ean be restocked with fish that are valuable. 
The starfish ete ey abundant in the 
Ohio and M vers. 

It may prove to bea mistake to breed the 
lobster so plentifally as some of our fish 
hoteling establishments are doing. The 
lobster lives on anything that comes within 
reach of its claws. Young fish are a favor- 
ite morsel for it. Butit does not disdain 
feeding on its own young. Place a dozsn 
lobsters where they cannot get out and ina 
few weeks time all bat two or three will 
have disappeared. If it were not for its 
habit of preying on its own kind the fecun- 
dity of the female lobster would depopu- 
late the sen of every kind of fish 
through its voracity. We are not op- 
posed to the work of the fish commis- 
sion in the various States. But it is evident 
that the propagation of fish by the million 
is useless so long as their enemies are al- 
lowed to increase in equal ratio. We have 
not made half what is possible to make out 
of feod resources from seas, lakes and 
rivers. We shali not do so until we learn 
how to destroy the enemies of the fish that 
we are laboriously and expensively propa- 
gating. 


Our Chinese Exclusion Laws. 


By what some would call the irony of 
fate our government is embarrassed. Just 
now, when we are aboutto contest with 
other nations for our share of trade with 
the millions of China, by a request from the 
Chinese minister at Washington, Mr. Wa 
Ting Fang, that the President call the at- 
tention of Congress to our wicked and un- 
American laws passed some 18 years ago. 
This illustrates the old proverb. If you 
steal chickens your theft will surely be ex- 
posed,for chickens always go home to roost. 
Bat to the religious mind such irony of 
fate seems rather the natural way in 
which the Providence that overrules nations 
punishes national sins. Eighteen years has 
our sinning against the defenceless Chinese 
gone on. In some of the Pacific Coast 
States Chinese have been cruelly massacred 
by mobs. Of course China protested against 
that, and pleaded our own wrongdoing in 
mitigation of our own claims against Uhina 
for the massacre of American missionaries 
resident there, also done by mobs which the 
Chinese government was powerless to con- 
trol. 

The matter was finally settled on this 
basis. Each government acknowledged 
that its people had behaved shamefully, 
and agreed to make all the reparation poassi- 
ble for property destroyed by mobs In their 
respective countries, and to pay a money 
compensation to the survivors of those who 
had been killed. It was a thoroughly bad 
business on both sides. Neither country 
could claim that it had clean hands, to use a 
lawyer’s phrase, in demanding reparation 
of the other. But our Government was in 
much the worst position, for on the statute 
books still remains the law passed years ago, 
under the infiaence of the same bitter 
and unreasoning prejadice excluding all 
Chinese from this country except they come 








in as merchants or professional men. Any 
| American can go to China, though if he 
| goes too far he is liable to find mobs who 
will kill him if they can, and which the 
Chinese government cannot prevent. By 
our own wrong doing in massacreing China- 
men by American mobs we have been 
obliged to recogniz3 the argament of the 
Chinese government that itis powerless to 
prevent such acts and let the killing of mis- 
sionaries go on, China repaying all damages 
asfar as possible, while our own Govern- 
ment still pandersto the prejadices of its 
mobs by keeping on ite statute books the 
law that they demanded. 

OL course, despite all the vigilance of our 
Officials, the law is evaded in wholesale 
ways. Thrifty Canada lets John Chinaman 
in when he pays her $59. He don’t care to 
stay in Canada, however. What he wants 
is to get inside the United States, and there 
isa 3000-mile border land between us and 
Canada, which the crafty celestial finds 
numerous ways to pass. He buys or bor- 
rows the registration certificate of some 
dead Chinaman, or of some Chinaman who 
got a certificate, but has since made money 
enough to become a merchant,and no longer 
needs registration. It is impossible to keep 
the Chinaman out, even if we wanted to do 
so. Bret Harte has immortalized his ability 
to make fools of Americans who try to 
cheat him, in the well-known lines: 

For ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain 
The heathen Obines 3 is peculiar, 
Which the same I will rise to expiain. 


It was August tne third, 

And quite Diland were the skies, 
Which it might be inferred 

That Ab Sin was likewise. 

And then the poem recites how an Ameri- 
can sharper tried to fleece Ah Sin out of his 
money in a poker game which Ah Sin 
blandly professed not to understand. ‘The 
sequel was that the Yankee sharper was 
himself fleeced, or would have been but for 
the unanimous cry of the mob around the 
poker table,'who all cried out, ‘We are 
rained by Chinese cheap labor” as their 
pretext for trying to kill him and take his 
property. 

The man primarily responsible for bring- 
ing this shameto this country, in reversing 
its uniform policy of making the United 
States the refuge for the oppressed of all 
nations, was Dannis Kearney, the sand lot 
orator of San Francisco, who was a 
notorious blatherskite and demagogue. His 
slogan was “The heathen Chinese must 
go,” thus inciting the howling mob he daily 
addressed on the sand lots to deeds of vio- 
lence that would either have killed off 
the Chinese or have driven them from 
the country. But Dannis Kearney, 
demagogue though he was, had accessories 
to this crime against a defenceless people 
in the weak and cowardly leaders of both 
political parties. They believed that the 
howling mob which Kearney controlled on 
the sand lots held the balance of power in 
California, and parties were go close in that 
State that the Morey fraud cost Gen. Garfield 
an elector in 1880, and nearly gave tha State 
to Gen. Hancock. So both parties were 
frightened, and as the election of 1884 prom- 
ised to be, and was, very close, the cowardly 
leaders of both parties agreed on what 
they called a compromise.” The Kearney 
plan of killing off all the Chinese in the 
country or driving them away was thought 
too radical. So these cowardly compromis- 
ers devised the scheme to prevent further 


great fish destroyer, but the almost worth- | Chinese immigration. How it has failed 


we have already showa. But it was a pan- 
dering to prejudices against the Chinese 
that has caused them to pe mobbed and 
killed, thus still further disgracing our 
country. 

Is it not time that these wicked, unchris 
tian and un-American laws excluding China- 
men from this country were repealed? We 
have laws now against coolle labor, whic 
is really slavery, and these should be en- 
forced, not only in the States, but in our 
new possessions taken from Spain. We 
have done away with the high binders 
who formerly assisted poor Chinamen to 
come to America, and then held them 
in slavery until ten times the cost of 
their passsge had been given to the 
extortioners. Now if a Uhinaman comes 
to the United States or to the Phillippines 
he must come as a free man, and free ¢ 





moke bargains, as all emigrants should be. 
The padrone slavery by which most Italian 
immigrants are held in thrall is a worse 
evil than that which would now attend 
Chinese immigration, and we believe the 
Chinaman, despite his Mongolian race, is a 
better immigrant than most of those who 
are held under padrone slavery. The 
Chinaman is always peaceable, his chief 
vise, oplam smoking, restraining rather 
than inelting violence, and irjaring himself 
more than anybody else. 

The free admission of Chinese, free to 
make their own contracts, is essential to the 
development of the frait growing and other 
agriculvaral industries of the Pacific States. 
It will be still more so in the Pailippines, 
whose native population are evidently not 
disposed to work, but rather to breed revo- 
lation. The farmers of Oregon, California 
and Washington, three great States on the 
Pacific Coast, have been hurt badly by 
the Chinese exclusion law, dictated by 
Dennis Kearney, a labor agitator, whose 
main work was to blow off his mouth. It 
angered the farmers of the Pacific States 
that this blatherskite should be allowed to 
dictate the policy of both political parties, 
on the lying pretext that he controlled the 
electoral vute of California. There is no 
better worker in the vineyards, olive groves 
and hop yards of these States than the 
Chinese, coming in as a free man, and ready 
to work for living wages. 

Most of the objections to the Ohinese 
come from our own il treatment of them. 
It is complained that they save money, 00% 
to settle down and spend it here, but to 
carry it back to their native land, where 
they can live cheaper than they can here. 
Bat treated as he is, denied the rights of 
citizenship, and exposed to the danger of 
being mobbed or possibly murdered, who 
wouid expect a Chinaman to develop patri- 
otic devotion to the country which thus 
maltreated him? One may endure much 
oppression in his native land and still love 
it. Bat it is rather creditable tothe Chinese 
that after years of abuse here they still love 
their native land the best. 





The Anglican Communion. 


It is one of the distinguishing features of 
the Anglican Communion, wherever it 
exists, that itis comprehensive and cosmo- 
politan, recognizing the historical char- 
acter of the Oriental churches with 
which it has much in common. Its 
field isthe world; its mission to all sorts 
and conditions of men, without regard to 
class, creed, color or country. In the 
diocese of Massachusetts the Episcopal 
Charch is making quiet but substaa- 
tial progrese, appealing from time to 
time, not to the passions and prejadices 
of the hour, but to the better and truer 
nature of men, and winning many souls 
who have been drawn to her side by a rit- 
ual at once beautifal and dignified, sound 
instruction and wholesome preaching. It 
is, perhaps, not generally known that a 
large number of Oriental Christians have 
recently come under the care of Rev. John 

Lindeay, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s, 
Boston, and that services in the Armenian 
language have been held at different 
times in the parish rooms connected 
with thie church. In the afternoon of 
Sanday, May 28 last (Trinity Sunday), an 
Armenian wedding, which was largely 
attended, took place in St. Paul’s Charch. 
The contracting parties were Armenians 
of the higher olass,—the bridegroom, 
thirty years of age, a graduate of a col- 
lege in Asia Minor and of one in America, 
and a lay reader at St. Paul’s, Boston, to 
his people—the bride a few years his janior, 
whom he had known since his boyhood. 

The ceremony, titroduced by the rector 
saying the Lord’s Prayer in English, 
was performed in the Armenian iap- 
guage by the bishop of the Armenians 
in America, assisted by an Armenian priest. 
The bishop presented a striking and 
picturesque appearance in his gorgeous 
robes of office. He worea lofty mitre and 
a richly ornamented cops. One of his 
vestments was embroidered two hundred 
years ago by nuns in an Armenian 
convent. The priest’e attire, though 
less imposing, was chaste and beantifal. 
The Armenian charch isa distinct and in- 
dependent church and is sometimes called 
the Gregorian Chureh. It is claimed that 
its history rans back to Apostolic days (A. 
D. 34), and that it is the oldest * National’”’ 
Church, founded by 8S}. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator about A. D. 301, before the first 
Council of Nice. 

The Armenian church accepts the ecumen- 
ical councils of Nice (A. D. 325), Constanti- 
nople (A. D. 381) and Ephesus (A. D. 431), 
bat rejects that of Chalcedon (A. D. 451). 
Her doctrines and usages resemble the 
Greek church with a few exceptions, for 
instance, the use of unleayened bread and 
of an unmixed chalice in the Holy Com- 
manion. 

The primate of the Armenian Church is 
styled Catholicos, and resides in the monas- 
tery of Etchmiadzin, a short distance north 
of Mount Ararat. Heandthe bishops are 
elected bythe clergy and lay representa- 
tives of the people. 

Last Sunday afterncon (Jane 4) two 
Syrians of the higher class from Damascus, 
the bridegroom thirty-four years old, and 
the bride nineteen, both members of 
the Greek church, which has the state- 
liest ritual inthe world, were married in 
St. Paul’s by the rector, the service used 
being that of the Episcopal Church. A 
service for the Syrian Greeks has also been 
held from time to time in the chapel of St. 
Paul’s Church, conducted by a Greek 
priest with the rector’s permission. 


Concerning Closed Churches. 


* What wvald Jesas do if He were pastor 
ofa Boston church which closes for two 
months in the summer?” is a correspond- 
ent’s question, to which a contemporary 
has fiippantily replied, ‘‘He would andoubt- 
edly take a vacation and find as many ways 
of doing good in it as in his regular ser- 
vice.” It is not our desire to discuss in an 
irreverent fashion this matter of summer 
charch closing. If the Lord Jesus Christ 
were in our city, we fancy He would 
silence with calm dignity any mo- 
tion to close His Father’s house for 
two months against those who might 
wish to worship there in spirit and in 
trath. Yetour Lord was ever reasonable 
and ever sensible, and at His first coming 
showed himself quite able to dispense with 
imposing architectural accompaniments to 
worship. 





Bere, then, as for apy reasonable query, 
there will be found arguments on both 
sides. To enumerate these is not our 
present purpose. Rather do we wish to 
ask the simple question: Should not sum- 
mer charch closing be discouraged ? 

Asa matter of simple accuracy it might 
here be stated in parentheses that the num- 
ber of Boston churches which wil! be closed 
for a longar time than is necessitated by the 
annual cleaning has been grossly exag- 
gerated. Not more than half a dozan it has 
been ascertained will take the two months 
vacation which has been s0 much ecriti- 
cised, and—in fairness it should be added— 
in the case of churches which will be so 
ong closed arrangements have been made 
by which the exiled congregations may wor- 
ship near by with those of their own shade 
of belief. 

Yet, since the question of church closing 
is bigger than Boston, it is etiil worth while 
to consider it in its large ethical bearing. 
Ministers work hard, no doubt, but do they 
labor more strenuously than the lay people 
to whom they preach? Brain workers, it 
is said, need longer vacations than do those 
who work only with their hands. Granted, 
but is the minister’s brain more in need of 
rest than arethe mental equipments of his 
physician, his charch treasurer, his lawyer, 
his businese-man philanthropist, his reli- 
gious weekly editor? T—Two weeks a year 
suffice forthese gentlemen; why should the 
minister have two months? 

More emphatically,why should the priest 
close the tempie,and so lessan materially op- 
portunity for that spiritual rest and recre- 
ation he ten monthsin the year urges his 
hearers to seek in God’s house? Is it thus 
that he would serve his God in His day 
and generation? We do not wish to ba in- 
terpreted as begradging to ministers, or to 
anybody else,as long a vacation as it may be 
their happiness to epjoy. What we do feel, 
however, is that by closing their charch 
doors for two months in the summer, minis- 
ters of the gospel are cutting for the church’s 
enemies a stick by which to beat back the 
earnest arguments of many a winter’s 
preaching. 

Summer church closing, we believe, 
should be discouraged. Oar Roman Catho- 
lic brothers can go all the year round to the 
charch in which they are accustomed to 
worship. Theyare never able, therefore, 
to plead to their spiritual adviser that they 
‘got out of the habit of church going last 
summer when you were in Europeand the 
church was closed!’’ Protestant pastors 
would do well to take a hint here from 
those who carefully see to it that men may 
always have ample opportunity to pray and 
praise God whether the time be winter or 
summer and their fellow worshippers many 
or few. 


The Fioating Hospital. 


Ones again the welcome news that the 
Fioating Hospital will start on its trips 
down the harbor has been given out. Many 
an anxious and overworked mother, as the 
days grow warmer, and her little child, 
whose iliness at first was trifilng, now 
becomes fretful, and instead of regaining 
her health loses ground, knows not which 
way teturp. And when the kind managers 
of this charity take her little one where the 
breezes are cool and refreshing, and under 
their efficient charge the little ones regain 
their strength, the happy mother is unable 
tothank the kind friends enough. Ever 
since the project was frst thought of it has 
received the attention of those foremost in 
supporting charitable works. 

While the Boston Floating Hospital at- 
tracts mnch interest in this vicinity, in 
New York, where the parent organization 
was founded in 1874 by the St. John’s 
Guild, the work has grown to such a 
large extent that recently a second boat 
was launched. This latest addition is the 
gift of Helen C. Juilliard, who donated 
$32,000 for the purpose. In memory 
of this gracious gift, the boat has been 
named for her. The older boat, which has 
been in commission every summer since the 
first, has been renamed the ‘‘ Emma Abbott 
Wetherell”’ for the late prima donna, who 
made the guild one of nine residuary lega- 
tees, with an interest in $100,000. At the 
death of one of her heirs the guild received 
$8000. 





A most attractive idea is that of naming 
certain days on which the boat makes her 
trip after prominent men and women and 
well-known societies or places. For 
instance, the first trip this season will be on 
July 5, weather permitting, is to be made on 
what will be called ‘‘Sherman Hoar’s Day.” 
A certain sum of money large enough to 
cover one day’s expenses is given to the hos- 
pital, and the giver is allowed to name 
a day after a person in public life, or any- 
thing, in fact, which is suitable to both 
parties. Another idea is that of organiza- 
tions or individuals paying so much to 
endow a cot, and the right is given them to 
call the cot by any name they chose. It is 
sincerely hoped that the Boston Floating 
Hospital will at no distant period be en- 
dowed as are the New York hospitals. 





When Uaselfishness Is Immoral. 


Dr. Hanford Henderson, the brilliant 
young lecturer whose course of talks on 
organic education stirred Boston thinkers 
tothe depths last winter, was in the habit of 
insisting in his addresses that all which is 
not positively and emphatically good in a 
child’s environment is immoral. Saper- 
flnous clothing,an over-allowance of sweets, 
even the absence of good music, uplifting 
pictures and a well-ordered educational sye- 
tem, would thus be classed as distinctly im- 
moral. 


As for the unselfishness which permits a 
child to abuse mother love, this Dr. Hen- 
derson would doubtless regard as well-nigh 
criminal. As it happens, however, it is not 
the Philadelphia educator, but a New York 
literary woman, who has taken advantage 
of opportunity and epoken to mothers, 
through the columns of a widely read 
megazine, in regard to the immorality 
of that excessive unselfishness which 
fancies itself a virtue. lt is to the woman 
who “forgets that she was a person of 
considerable importance before she became 
a mother” that Mrs. Helen Watterson 
Moody addresses herself. And the word of 
warning was needed. Why should an in- 
teresting and charming woman lose all in- 





dividuality, and much of her attractiveness, 
when an added richness comes into her life? 
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“Obeying a certain blind passion of | 
devotion, mapy a mother succeeds little by | 
little in sloughing off all her individual de- | 
sires and purposes and possibilities,” with | 
the result that she loses instead of gains all | 
along the line, not even excepting the com- | 
modity of her child’s love. Who cannot. 
think at once of dozans of young women | 
who are mere grown-up puppets pulled this 
way and that by the whims of the little 
tyrants for whom they are ‘' virtuously”’ (?) 
unselfish ? 

Sach mothers are in the habit of boasting 
that they make every bit of {their ichild’s 
clothing, though they quite fail to observe 
that very often they could buy or have 
some one else make what would serve the 
child jast as well, and leave them leisure 
for reading or study. It is not the mother 
who gratuitously ‘did every stitch her- 
self,” but the mother who shared the 
joys, sorrows, romps and adventures | 
of childhood, the thoughts, aspirations, | 
desires and: intellectual problems of youtb, | 
that a boy or a girl loves with the best | 
part of hisor her nature. Ina word, it ‘a | 
not the woman who has submerged the !ndi- | 
vidual in the mother, but {h3 woman who} 
has developed for her children through 
motherwood who best serves those children | 
and the world at large. 

Lot the children share the unselfishness. | 
If altruism is really the virtue we are taught 
to believe,the mother who monopolizes {i in | 
afamily is therein practising a species of 
selfishness. What must be recognized is that 
mother and child are inter-dependent, ard) 
that the unselfishness which “blesses him 
that takes and him that gives” must come | 
as does the gantle rain,—from a Heaven | 
where love and jastice are inseparable. 
Unselfishness so sanctified can never be 
immoral. 
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The withdrawal of Congressman Hopkins 
asa candidate for Speaker practically as- 
sures the speakership to Congressman | 
David B. Henderson of lowa, who has been 
in Congress 16 years, and has proved him- 
self one of the ablest and safest members of 
that body. The speakership has never be- 
fore gone so far West as lowa, James K. 
Polk of Tennessee and Lynn Boyd of 
Kentucky being the most westerly speakers 
heretafore chosen. Bat both of these were 
Southern rather than Western. Since the 
Republican party has controlled Congress 
its speakers have been from the older 
States, with the exception of Keifer 





of Ohio, who was not a success 
as Speaker. Most of the newspapers 
say that if Speaker Reed had not 


resigned his seat to go into a New 
York law office that he would have been 
easily rechosen Speaker. But the selection 
of Henderson does not indicate this. 
Speaker Reed made a great political mis-| 
take when he opposed to the last the ac-| 
nexation of Hawaii. The Western mem-| 
bers would have combined against Reed, as 
they have against all the other Eastern 
States candidates. It was perhaps the con- 
sciousness that his blunder in opposing 
Hawaii annexation had ended his political 
career that caused him to leave Congress for 
a New York law office, where it is said he 
is guaranteed $50,000 per year,and may re-| 
ceive even more than that. When Senator 
Conkling retired from the Senate he made | 
$100,000 per year in New York in prosecut- 
ing law cases. Mr. Reed may make as 
much as this, for he has ability ¢qual to 
that of Conkling. 


Boston Fish Market. 


Fish fiactuates in price more than is 
usual at this season, as the catches vary, 
and there isa good demand. Market cod is 
now 13 cents a pound and steak cod 4 cents. 
Haddock more abundant at 24 cents, pol- 
lock 2 to 24 cents, and hake, cusk and 
flounders 2 to 3 cents. Good white halibat 
10 cents and gray 8 to 9 cents, with bluefish 
abundant at 6 to 7 cents. Native mackerel 
quite plenty this week at 12 cents each, and 
Spanish steady at 10%o12 cents a pound. 
Sea trout only in moderate supply at 8 cents 
and lake trout 10 to 12 cents. Striped bass 
steady at 12 cents for emall and 8 to 9 cents 
for lavge. Black sea bass 10 to 12 cents. | 
Scup 6 centsa pound and perch 15 cents a 
string. 

Shad are growing scarce but are dull at 
15 to 20 cents for jack and 30 to 35 cents for 
roe. Shad roes 20 cants each. Penobscot 
salmon more abundant at 18 to 20 cents a 
pound. While they last not many Oregon 
will come here, as they could not be sold 
cheaper. Fresh tongues and cheeks 10 to 12 
centsa pound and eels the sume. Frogs, 
legs steady at 40 centsa dozsn. Soft-shelled 
crabs 75 cents a dozen. Shrimps 40 centsa 
quart. Lobsters are higher again, in small 
supply,at 14 cents alive and 16 cents boiled. 
Clams firm at 50 cents a galion and $3 a bar- 
relin the shell. Oysters quiet with fair 
demand at 90 cents for Norfolk, $1.15 for 
selected and Proviaence River per galion. 
in shell $6.50 to $7.25 a barrel. 














——Some years ago Dr. Kellogg, a progressive, 
scientific pbysician cf Michigan, a member of the 
State Board of Health, and superintendent of 
that enormous and well-known institation, the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, showed by actual and 
careful experimentation tiat the addition of 
sugar to the diet directly increased the muscular 
force. Quite recently it was decided in Germany 
to supply a certain amount of sugar to a portion 
of tte army, as a reserve force supplier in emer- 
gencies or forced marches. 

——The average life of a note of the Bank of 
England Is @ little less than seventy days. Notes 
are never reissued. 

—<—Thore are three varieties of the dog tha ] 
never bark—the Australian dog, the Egyplian 
shepherd dog and the “lion headed” dog of 
Tibet. 

——(old spells in Florida are not a novelty. In 
1835 the St. Johns River was frozsn one-fourtd 








of its width, and there was skating on some of 
the lakes in 1858. 
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IT’s ‘ PUBLIC LIBRARY.’ 


Eiew One Big Railrend Company Aisin 
the Education ef its Patrons. 

The extent to which the great railroad sy) s 
of the United States Invoke the aid of pr 5 
ink In their laudable ambition to develo 8° 
senger business ls something that rather I 
ishes the foreign transportation manager Ke 
the Bcston & Maine Riliroad, fcr ins » 
which is the most conspictous in the 
for effective advertising. The summer | a 
tlons of that railroad now nomber fo r 
than 16 different volumer, all but { 
them illustrated, and making in thems 5 
a veritable library of railroad literature y 
cover in a! most minute cetall every one e 
various “sections” reached by the Bost) & 
Maine and its connections. Noone nee 4 
alosstosecure any desired jinformal| ) 
the various moontain, seashore, lake or « y 
resorts or the fishing or shooting reg'o 
territory. It takes time and ski! to acc y 
collate all these essential facts and sts 
and it costs lots «f money berides; but tor 
cationa! and artistic result is some thing 
company may well feel proud cf. 

The latest addition to the Boston & ¥ 
“ Picturesque New Eogiand” library 's 
Valley of the Connecticut and Northeri 
mont,” descriptive of the wonderful 5 
region lying along the beautiful ve ley « 
Oonnecticat river,;and continuing to Lake 
plain and Lake Memphremagog !0 the nc 

A copy of this book wil! be seut by the bs 
ger depaitment of the Boston & Maine Ka 
on receipt of two cents in stamps; & * 
the indispensable *‘ Summer Resorts sn¢ 
and the other descriptive publications ('" 
in stamps for each book),*' All Alopg * 

“ Among the Mountains,” “ Lakes and 5 
“Southeast New Hampshire,” ‘ Merri: 
Valiey,” ‘Central Massachusetts,” © 
New Hampshire,” “Lake Sunapee, 
Monadnock Region,” “ Lake Mem! 
and About There” and “' Fishing and Ho 

Six cents In stamps will procure § 
either ‘ New England Lakes,’ Rivers ©! 
England” or “ Mountains of New Ens 
magnificent new portfolios of ba f-tone 
ductiogs of original photographs just is ; 
the Boston & Maine Pass snger Depst 
These are veritable editions de luxe in the ¥ 
of railroad literature. 


TATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas Country. aa a 
FRANK J. OHENEY makes oath that he - 
senior r of the firm of F, J.CHENEY R. 
dol Pusiness in the Uity of Toledo, a 
and State aforesaid, ans that said firm : Ul pay. 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for ¢8? 
and every case of Casarrh that santos be cured 
ATA ’ : 
by the use of HALL’s 0 FRANK J. CHENEY. 
to before me and subse | 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 185° 
em 


_W. GLEASON, 
me Notary Publi: 
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Catarrh Cure n internally, 80° 

sone tirectty — wooed — mucous surface’ 
of the system. Send for testimonials, tree. . 
F. J. OBENEY & CO., Toledo, V- 


d by Druggiste, 75°. 
wolves Family Pills are the best. 
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OUR HOMES. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED EDGE. 

Votton No. 20, steel hock No. 4. Chain 
34 stitches. 

ist row—Pase by 7 stitches, 1 treble in 
next, 3 chain, pass by 3 stitches, 1 treble In 
next and each of 14 successive stitches, 4 
chain, pass by 4 stitches, 1 treble ip next, 
2 chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 treble in next, 
5 chain; tarn. 

2d row—One treble in second treble, 2 
chain, pase by 2 stitcher, 1 treble in next, 4 
chain, 1 treble in each of 10 next successive 
stitches, 4.chain, pass by 4 stitches, 1 treble 
in next, 2 chain, 1 treble in next treble, 2 
chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 treble In nex}, 5 
chain; turn. 

3d row—OUne treble in second treble, (*)2 
chain, pase by 2 stitches, 1 treble in next, 
repeat from (*) once more, 4 chaip, 1 treble 
into each of 7 centre trebles of last row, 4 
ebain, pass by4 stitches, 1 treble in next, (*) 
2 chain, pass by 2 stitcher, 1 treble in next 
repeat from (*) twice more, 5 chain, tarn. 

4th row—One treble in next treble, (*)2 
chain, pass by 2 stitohes, 1 treble in next,re- 
peat from (*) twice more, 4 chain, 1 treble 
into 3 centre trebles of last row, 4 chain, 
pass by 4 stitches, 1 treble in next, (*) 2 
chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 treble in next, 
repeat from last (*) 3times more, 5 oebain; 
turn. 

5th row—One treble in second treble, (*) 
2 chain, pass by 2 stitches, 1 treble in next, 
repeat from (*) 3 times more, 5 chain, pass 
by 5 atitcher, 1 treble Into the next, repeat 
from (*) 4 times more, 7 chain, work 1 single 
into the end of fourth row, 2 chain, 1 single 
into end of next row, turp, and work 
back {with 17 trebles ander the chain, 





(*) 2 chain, pass by two stitches, 1 treble 
in next, repeat from) (*)3 times more, 4 


Cloth in many volants is also used for 
short capes. These fasten on the bust, and 
curve out so that the lining of the cape is: 
quite as cousplonous as the outside. 

One of this shape in whita cloth is cut to 
fall to about a foo} below the walst line in 
the back and to meet at the bust in front. 
Over the shoulders is a lace capuchon 
hood. This is held by a ribbon bew on the 
bust, and from this long lace ends fall down 
over the skirt. The ospe is lined with blue 
and white brocads. No allk seems too 
magnificent to form the lining of these gar- 
ments. 

All dotted fabrics are fashionable this 
year, and the novelty consists in having the 
dots of different sizes. This Is particularly 
true of foulards, and there seems to be no 
order in the grouping of the dots. It isas if 
the wind had blown confetti of different 
sizes against the s!lk. 

An interesting model is a tunic made of 
long ** patties ” of cloth, rounded at the bot- 
tom, and separated by entredeux. Thes 
entredeux runs ap on the bodice to outlin 
the seams. This again is the fashionable 
princess effect. 





This, as the name signifies, implies a 
combination of fruits, and their del'ghtfal 
commingling of flavors results ina truly 
delicious conserve. It is easily made, re- 
quires no cooking, keeps for years, and is 
generally served with the meat course. 

Begin in June with strawberries, the first 
frait of the season, adding of each succes- 
sive kind as they appear in market, using 
only the choicest of each. 

Procure a perfectly new three-galion 
stone jar, or if an old one is used, be sure 
it is thoroughly cleansed and sweetened. 

Stem, clean and weigh two pounds of 
large, fresh and ripe strawberries, welgh an 
equal quantity of best granulated sugar and 


chain, 1 treble, into each of 3 centre stitches | place all together In the stone jar. Cuver 
of 5 chain, 4 chain, pass by 1 treble, 1 treble with one pint of pure alcoho! in which has 


in the next, (*) 2 chain, pass by two atitches, 
1 treble in next,repeat from (*) 3 times more, 
5 chain, tarp. 

6th row—One treble in second treble, (*) 
2 chain, 1 treble in next treble, repeat from 
(*) once'more, 4 chaip, pass by 4 stitebes, 1 
treble into each of 7 next stitches, 4 chain, 
pass by 4 stitches, 1 treble into next, (*)2 
chain, pass by 2 atitches, 1 treble in next, 
repeat from (*) twice more, 1 chain, 1 treble 
in each of next 16 trebles, 1 chain, 1 single 
into end of second row, 2 chaln, 1 single in 
top of 1st row, turn. 

7th row—One treble in first chain, (*)3 
chain, 1 double into the first,1 treble in next 
chain of last row, repeat from (*) 18 times 
more, 1 treble into end treble of scallop, 2 
chain, i treble into next treble, 2 chain, 1 
treble into next treble, 4 chain, pass by 4 
stitches, 1 treble in each of 11 next succes- 
sive stitches, 4 chain, pass by 1 treble, 1 
treble in next, 2 chain, 1 treble in next 
treble, 2.chain, 1 treble in third of 5 chain, 
tarp. 

8th row—One treble in second treble, 4 
chain, pass by 4 stitohes, 1 treble into each 
of 15 successive stitches, 4 chain, pass by 1 
treble, 1 treble In next 2 chaip, 1 treble in 
next treble, 5 chain; turn. Repeat from 
second row for the required length. 

Eva M. NILEs. 





The Care of the Hands. 


In frosty weather, particularly if dark 
clothes are worn, the hands very soon be 
come soiled, and require frequent washing. 
They should be washed in werm water, not 
hot water, and, if possible, in soft water. 
After washing they should be dried very 
thoroughly in bran or oatmeal, and great 
care taken that the nails are most thoroughly 
dry; in the drying the cuticle can be pushed 
back sufficiently to show the half moon at 
the base of the nail. Nail scissors, not used 
for any other purpose, should be used to 
cut off any hangnalls; but it Is better to use 
a fileto keep the nails short, and for this 
purpose there should be three or four files 
of varying size. Togivethe lustre desired 
there is a new kind of wash that makes the 
nails pink, not deep red, and also gives a 
glossand finish. After this is put on the 
hands should be washed, but sufficient of 
the polish will remain. 

After the hands are washed the second 
time to remove the polish the nails should 
be rubbed briskly, either with a plece of 
chamois, a nail polisher,or by rabbing them 
again with the palm of the hand. This last 
method is perhaps the bast of all, for it 
polishes just enough without giving too 
exaggerated a finish in appearance. 

Rings are so muoh the fashion that the 
hands must of nece:sity be well kept, but it 
is a mistake to wear too many rings, partic 
ularly with a plain gown; itisto be hcped 
that it will soon go out of fashion to wear 
them with anything but evening dress.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





To Make Summer Muslins. 


It will be safe to make a summer muslin 
with a roffied skirt or with the ever-popular 
volant en forme. For those who desire some- 
thing more original here are two models. 
One is a thin silk batiste in coral pink, 
striped with white. The trimming is yellow 
lace entredeux, edged with white comet 
ribbon, finely raffled. This trimming is 
arranged in lozenges about the bust of the 
bodice, down one side, and about the 
bottom of the tunic overdress. The 
underskirt shows in the form of two 
flouncer. Tha upper part of the bodice 
above the lozenge trimming is of white 
muslin, finely tucked in clustere and sepa- 
rated by insertion. Thisis cutin a «quare 
that leaves the neck exposed. The white 
tucking and entredeux are used for the top 
of the sleeves; the silk is draped about this 
cap with a line of shirring on the outside of 
the arm, and there is a finishing ruffle at 
the elbow. 

The second model is somewhat simpler. 
It is of blae muslin dotted with white, and 
elaborately embroidered with a tiny biue 
ribbon that is edged with a white cord. 
This embroidery is used both on the under- 
skirtandasan elaborated pattern on the 
tunic. The bodice has a choker and 
pointed chemisette of white mall, and 
fastens on one side with a deep shawl rever 
that is covered with ribbon embroidery. A 
white ribbon forms the belt. 

A asefal and certainly fashionable gar- 
ment this season is a loug wrap, and some 
ofthe most modish of them are of cloth. 
A emart one is of the long crepe variety, 
with capuchon hood. The material is black 
satin cloth, lined with a light-weight bine 
cloth,—what the French dressmakers speak 
of as a “little cloth.” A volant en forme 
edges the garment and is embroidered with 
black passementerie and gold braid. The 
capachon is held on the shoulder by little 
“patties ’’ of embroidered cloth. 

Black and biue are the colors used in a 
second long cape. The garment is of black 
cloth, with a lining of white brocade. There 
is no volant, but the cape is cut to roffie 
about the edges, and thus to show the 
lining. There isa collar and deep yoke of 
biue cloth, striped with black velvet, and 
the same staff is used to make deep tabs 
that may cross on the chest to button the 
garment or to turn it baek over the shoul- 
ders. For both purposes there are large 
buttons of black velvet. 





bean dissolved two drams of salicylic 
acid, which will be quite aufficient for the 
entire qaantity. Many persons object io 
this meshod of preparing fruit because of the 
acid used. But upon authority it is stated 
that the quantity of acid taken into the 
stomach at one time is such a very tiny pro- 
portion of the whole, that it cannot possibly 
be haimfal, and that many other products 
of culinary skill are mach more deleterious. 

Cover the jar witha cloth, tie up securely 
and place in the cellar or ina cool place 
Look after it for several mornings, stirring 
well the mixture with a wooden or gran te 
spoon, until the sugar is all dissolved. 
Next add a pineapple, pricked with a siiver 
fork, into small pieces. Add the we/ght of 
the pineapple in sugar and thus continue 
with each successive fruit, not forgetting to 
atir each mornirg, for several consecutive 
days after adding the fruit, to more 
*horovughly dissolve the sugar. The stirring 
must be done carefully so as not to mash the 
fruit. 

Cherries, black, red and white, can be 
added, but must first bs pitted. Raspberries 
give an especially delightful fragrance, and 
three pints are none too many for this 
quantity. Get as solid ones as possible, and 
the red, black and yellow can all be used to 
give variety in color. When the jar is about 
one-third filled, diminish the quantity of 
sugar,and use from then on, only three 
quarters of a pound of eugar to each pound 
of fruit. Apricots should be pared, seeded 
and halved, and peaches must be prepared 
in the same way. Pears should be pared, 
quartered and cored. Grapes, Malagas, 
excepted, are too fall of seeds to be desir- 
able. Plums of all kinds, green, purple and 
red, give variety in coloring, and add much 
tothe flavor, in fact, plams and peaches 
are especially desirabie, as too large a pre- 
ponderance of the smaller fruits detract 
from the appearance. Piums must be 
stoned, and the larger varieties can be 
halved. Seediess oranges quartered can be 
added, but neither they nor bananas are 
any especial addition. 

In the fall, afterthe jar is filled let all 
stand together for several weeks. Then fill 
into glass jars, adding as mach liquid as 
desirable with the rruit, and seal without 
heating. 

There will be quite a little surplus juice, 
which can be canned by itself and labeled, 
and utilized in various ways. It makes de- 
lightfal pudding sauces of various kinds. A 
little added to lemonade gives both de. 
licious flavor and beanutifal color, and the 
same can be said of it when added to ice 
cream. In combination with other fruit 
syrups it makes a refreshing and cooling 
summer beverage, and to many water ices it 
is also an agreeable addition. Bolled down 
to a jelly-like consistency, it io nice with 
read and butter. Thus the economic house- 
wife ever devises means by which nothing 
need be wasted.—Table Talk. 





About Washing Blankets. 


Blankets are a difficulty to many house- 
keepers, because they cannot make up their 
minds as to how many times they should be 
washed, or how they should be treated. 
This is especially a mooted question, since 
there has been so much talk about its being 
uphealthfal to have them dry cleaned. 
Perhaps my experience, and the advice of a 
friend who has made health and hygiene 
&@ study, will be of some service on this 
question. 

It is best to have them washed after sleep 
ing under them a whole winter. It may 
be possible that disease germs may linger in 
their fleecy softness, and hence they should 
not be packedaway. If they are washed 
with powdered borax In the water to soften 
it, it will not only make them retain their 
soft, fleecy whiteness, but will kill any bac- 
teria and disinfect and purify them. All 
woolen garments need borax in the water in 
which they are washed to keep them from 
getting hard or rough. Wash blankets in luke- 
warm water and a little soap well lathered 
in the water; then dissolve a good deal of 
borax to soften it. Use a washing machine. 
Wring the blankets dry through a wringer. 
Shake them out and wash again in the 
same way; rinseand hang out, pulling 
into shape before doing so, and your 
blankets will look like new.—Country 
Gentleman. 





a 
+ 
Domestic Hints. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES. 

Put two scant tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frying pan, when meited add one tablespoonfu! 
of very finely chopped onion and cook fer five 
minutes, when they should be jast beginning to 
change color. Add one pint of diced ccld botled 
potatoes and shake occasionally until the butter 
is absorbed and the potatoes bave assumed s 
faint golden tint. Season with salt and pepper, 
Spring l6 over one tadlespoontul of finely chopped 
parsley and serve in a hot dish. 

BAKING AND STUFFING WHITE FISH. 

The usual rule for baking fish is fifteen min 
utes to the pound, with an extra ten or fifteen 
minutes all*wance if the fish is unusually thick. 
A good stuffing for white fish is as follows: One 
cupful of cracker or dry bread crumbs, one tea- 
spoonfal of chopped parsley, one teaspoonfal of 
chopped onion, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
suet or bacon, or one large tablespoonful of 
butter, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuis of finely chopped pickles 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. Ifa 
moist stuffing is desired, add one-quarter of a 





cupfal of milk. 
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A MODERN CUPID. 





SPICED BAKED APPLES. 

Peel and core five larg’, sour apples; mix one- 
half cupful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, cinnamon, nutmeg and clove, two 
tablespoonfals of water and two of cracker 
crumbs. Fill each cavity with the mixture, and 
bake twenty-five minates In a quick oven. 

MAPLE SUGAR FAOSTING. 

To one cupful of grated maple sugar add four 
tablesroon/uls of water, and boil uatil Ddriitie. 
Drop a little into ice-cold water, and test by 
pulling it apart. If it spins a short thread before 
snapping it is done. Remove from the fre, and 
pour immediately upon the beaten white of one 
egg, and beat until cold. This is delicious. 
Where people like a mild flavoring of the mapie 
sugar the following will please their taste: To 
the white of one egg add an equal measure of 
cold water. Stir into this equal parts of grated 
maple sugar and XXX confectioners’ sugar until 
it becomes the consistency to spread smoothly 
apon the cake. This makgs a soft frosting. 

BQEUF AU GRATIN. 

Patina tourtiere some batter, or preferably 
some for! or goose dripping, and sprinkle this 
layer freely with bread raspings. Arrange the 
meat, cut In thin slices, round and round, 6 ch 
piece overlapping the other by half; spread a 
little butter or fat on the meat, a layer «f finely 
chopped parsiey, a pinch of salt and a little good 
stock. Olose the tourtiere, put it on asiack fre 
and cover with hot embers. 

PLAIN 8SUET PUDDING. 

Mix together buiter the size cf an eggora 
piece of suet chopped fine, one cupfal of mo 
lasses, one balf cupfal of vdolling water,a tea 
spoonfal of ginger, a half teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, & half teaspoorfal cof soda,a cup of cur- 
rants and one cf raisins. Add flour to make 
about as stiff as gingerbread. Bake ina mod 
erate oven, then steam. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Though littie in themselves, the scraps that 
are leit from cutting bread and the pieces of old 
bread after each baking are considerable in bulk 
There are also afew pieces of bread left alter 
meals, even when bread !s cut very carefally,and 
such pieces are too dry before another meal is 
served to be put on the table again. Such even 
pleces can be trimmed from crust and lsid aside 
for toast. The crumbs and scraps from the cut- 
ting and all broken pieces left in the breadbox 
when the new baking is pat away si0uli be 
dried for crumbs, rolled and sifted and put away 
in boxes. These crumbs must be absclately 
free from mo!sture, or they will mould. If they 
are perf:c.ly dried they will keep months, or 
until they become damp from any caus3 and 
spoil for that reason. 

People who plain that their eyes get tirea 
while engaged some close pursuit, such as 
writing or sewiog, might try the ingenious ia- 
vention of a journalist, and placed on the mar- 
ket by a Glasgow company. Finding tnat his 
eyes become so tirec that he could write only 
with great difficulty, he hit upon the pian of hav- 
ing some strips of c: lored papers pasted on his 
desk close to the inkstand, so that every time he 
wanted a dip of ink his eyes feil apon these co’. 
ored str ps. The result was surprising, and the 
inventor claims that by this simple deviee be 
not only avoided the use of glasses, but also 
improved his sight. 

A cooking teacher advises that lean fish like 
halibut, cod and others of that character may bs 
brushed with oil or meited butter and brolied on 
the gas broiler. This way of cooking, it is 
asserted, is similar to frying,and does not fil! the 
house with the smoil of fried fish, 

Try amixtore of benzine and powdered borax 
to remove iron rust from white cloth; for mil- 
dew, an application of powdered cbalk and 
borax. All fruit, tea and coffee stains are more 

easily removed by dissolving a little borax in the 
boiling water that ‘s poured through them. When 
upholstered furniture is infested with moths, 
sprinkle it with powdered borax, dusting it well 
intothe crevices. To clean woodwork adda 
tablespoontul toa pint of hot water and use a 
flannel cloth. A nice lather for cl:aning light 
wo lens is made by adding about a tablespoon- 
ful of the powder toa gallon of water. 

To learn to breathe properly, inflats the lungs 
and walk for five paces, keeping the mouth shat 
and breathing through the nose, increasing the 
five paces to ten, and then to fifteen or more. 
Follow thisupby taking several long breaths 
after getting up in the morning and again before 
retiring. 

The glass doors of bcokcases, cabinets and 
glass cf every description can be made beauti 
fully bri ht by the use of a little powdered 
fuller’s earth. A bit of wet linen should be 
dipped into it and then rubbed upon the glass; 
then it must be washed off with clean water and 
polished weil with a dry wash leather. 

Skirts and aprons that are starched so ai: My as 
to rustie should never be worn by one who 
ministers in a sickroom. This is one cf the trifles 
which occasion real annoyance to an invalid, 
and olten prevent sieep. 

Amucen better polish on lamp chimneys may 
be obtained by not using water. Rab the chim- 
ney first with soft tissue paper until the soot is 
thoroughly removed, then sprinkle in a littie 
salt,and rub with a dry flanne!. Glass treated 
in this way is beautifully brilliant, 

Under no circume tances should achild be put 
to bed with cold feet. Sleep will be disturbed, 
and congestion or irritation in the throat or other 


organs is apt to follow on account of the blood 
being deviated from the surface of the body. If 
the child {s del'c ste let him sleep between thin 
Diankets instead of sheets. 


The Fashions. 


e*e Golf jackets are made of bright green cloth, 
wit revers, collar and cuffs of red. 

ee A lace bocice over white silk and striped 
diagonal'y front and back, with tucked bands of 
Diack taffeta silk, is worn with a cream cloth 
skirt. The bands meet in apoint inthe middle 
of the back. 

e*. Book muslin, organdie and point d’esprit 
are the popular materials for graduation gowns. 

e*. Ramchucda shirt waists are the latest. 
They are made of big, oriental-looking silx hand 
kerchiefs, and are altogether the most correct 
shirt waist of the season. The centre of the 
handkerchief Is invariably white, and the border 
a curious biendipg of brilliant reds, deep b:ues 
and dull ert shades of yeliow and green. 

e*e This season steel and sliver bid fair to take 
in a great measure the piace of the gold and col- 
ored adornment so much in vogue of late. This 
is all very well for summer and for early fal), but 
with winter itis probable that colors and gold 
will once more return, steel and silver imparting 
& too chilly idea to the toilette. 

«*, Cloud-like bats entirely cf tulle are among 
the summer uovelties. They come in all the 
delicate shades, and are trimmed merely with a 
jeowelied buckle or a paradise plame matching 
the tulle in color. In white these airy t: ques are 
charming. 

e*. Graceful evening gowns are made of crepe 
de chins, silk-warp Italizn cloth, nuns’ veiling 
and India silk, in whits or pale tints of mauve or 
pink, with deeply pointed tunics of the clinging 
fabric, edged with a heavy silk fringe of corre- 
sponding color, the fringe ranging in width from 
seven to twelve incher, and foished witha very 
bandsome netted top. 

«*e Elbow sleeves are a fad of the bour, and 
sleeves which are utterly uniike each other are 
seen on many cf the newest French evening 
gowns. 

e*e Deep flounces, finely plaited, which were so 
much seen two years ago, are once more ty» be 
the rage, pot so much the sun as the accordion 
plait. The plaiting is much finer, and does not 
extend in widthas it reaches the hem. These 
are treated somewhat differently this seasor, no 
longer being worn in a single flounce footing the 
robe, but In two or even three medium-sized 
flounces, over which fails the tunic or polonaise, 
according to the build up of the dress. They are 
frequently cut to form yandykes, the broad hem 
of the flounce being covered with a colored rib- 
bon ofthe same width. When these flounces 
adorn the skirt the costume is completed by a 
chemisette in the same style, with a repetition of 
 pacmeaasat, ccpaamanaaaas the shape cf epau- 

e*e Gray feather boas are all the rage in 
Paris. 





e*s Braids finished with a short fringe are 
among the new dress trimmings. 

e*e Primrose, jonqall, buttercap and honey- 
suckle are all popular shades used in mediam- 
width satin ribbon, tulle and flowers in milll- 
nery; and soft undressed silks, chiffon, batiste, 
gt nadine, crepe de chine, India muslin, nuns’ 
veiling, p'que and chambray among summer 
¢ress fabrics, trimmed variously with lace, ir- 
sertion, millicers’ folds, tucking, velvet ribbon 
and fringe. 

e"eThe prettiest tcques are built of folds of 
talle, with one single or trich feather at the side. 

e*, The transparent train made of innumerable 
frills of mousseline de sole on mousseline lined 
with the same transparent stuff was a new feat- 
ure atan English drawing room in March, and !t 
is prophesied that the old court train of heavy 
velvetand satin will be displaced by this more 
graceful appendage. 

«*» Many of the new summer fabrics have a 
continuous trimming woven in the goods. 
Grenadines, etamines and nets have beactifal 
insertiong, incrustations, chenille devices like 
embroidery, and runnings of crimped ribbon 
interwoven. 

e*e Taffeta in pale colors is used for evening 
gowns. It is trimmed with flower designs of 
white mousseline de sole, outlined with narrow 
ribbon, and the skirt opens over a tabiier of 
tulle, trimmed crosswise with spangled lace 
lusertion, 

e*s Narrow Diack velvet ribbon is used to trim 
colored pique gowns. 

e*. A correspondent in the N. Y. 

Post writes thatin the notably dainty effects 
among summer toilettes are white serge, cloth or 
pique skirtr, with waists of soft pink, primrose 
yellow, Persian mauve, turquoise biue or stem- 
green silk. White parasols lined with color 
matching the waist, and white round hats 
decorated with one large rose cluster and many 
full white ostrich plumes complete the costumes. 
Other pretty gowns are of white India mul), with 
garnitares of yc llow lace insertion bands on the 
skirt, yellow applique pinces on the bodice and | 
sleeves, and a waist ribbon with many loops and 
ends of yellow satin ribbon, the dress being made 
up over soft ye.low silk or batiste. 

e"e TLe rage for black and white silks, satin 
foulards, lace over lace, net grenadine, veiling, 
and many other handsome summer gowns 
designed for afternoon and evening wear has 
extended to the realm of dainty morning attire, 
and among the latest models shown are the 





prettiest of dresses in hair-lined white batiste, 


acd organdie crossed with graded lines—all in 
bleck—and usually these neat and cbarming 
gowns are trimmed either with rows of very nar- 
row black velvet ribbon, choux and icops of very 
wide velvet ribbop, or with pipings or folds of 
black lawn, muslin or pique. 
A Larger Sphere. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


If there ia the desire to live, and ip larger 
sphere, with more knowlecge ard power, ils 
because |i} fe and knowledge and power are good 
for us, and We are the Detours! Cepositar'es of 
these gifts. . . - Ajl the comfort I have fonnd 
tezcoes me to confide that I she!i not bave less 
in times and places that I do not yet know. 
. » « Asahint of endless being. we may rap 
tvat novelty which perpetually atiends life, The 
svn! does not age with the body. On the borders 
of tha grave the wise man looks forward with 

qual elasticity of mind or bope; and why not, 
auer millions of years, on verge of «til 
newer existences ?—Emerson. 





The marked event f the anolversary week of 
1899 in Boston was the remarkable symposium 
on Immortality, held at the Hoilis-street Thea- 
tre on Priday, where the throngs in attendance 
—limited only by the size of the house—were as 
nothing to the throngs who were unable to gain 
admittance. The speakers who led this mar- 
velious meeting were, at the opening session, 
Prof. Josiah Royce, who gave the philosophical 
argument for Immortality: Professor Hyslop, 
Pb. D., who presented the argoment for Psyabi- 
cal Research; Miss Boynton, who spoke on the 
tranecendentalist view; Dr. Janes, who was to 
have presented the scientific argument, and who, 
to tre great regret of all, modestly withdrew, in 
view of the lateness cf the hour, and the Swami! 
Abhedanana, who presented the Oriental doc- 
trine of immortality. The immense audience, 
the Intense interest, the atmosphere of 
high and earnest thought, made the morn- 
ing one of the most memorable tn the his- 
tory of a city whoss municipal record ‘s 
aimosta synonym for the higher thought and 
the true pregress of humanity. The flawless 
perfection of the philusophic logic of Professor 
Royce, bis bDrilllancy of style, bis humoroas pre- 
sentetion, made his argument one to ilve with 
abiding power and vitality in the minds of the 
thoughtful and critical audience that listened 
with such profound and earnest attentior. Pre- 
fessor Royce showed how all the purposes of 
| Mfe are linked in an organic meaning; how, io 
| each iodividual lite here, its one meaning is but 
fragmentarily and inadi quately expressed; that 
this incompleteness of expression argues the 
continuance of Individus! consclousness. 

Professor Hyslop, who supported Professor 
Royce’s abie and brilliant philosophic argument 
with the logic of the actual facts, demonstrated 
by the results of psychical research, was 
scholarly and convincing. He did not measure 
beliefs by facts; he did not undervalue the con 
tributions of intuition, idealism or philosophy. 
He welcomed them and accepted them, and as 
their foundation and support he had that marvel- 
lous array of absolute trath deducted from 
6xperimectal study, which is the other factor of 
the great truth evolved from ethics, from science 
and from actual and experimental knowledge. 
Miss Anna Boynton Thompson gave with won- 
Gerful clearness and precision of thought the 
transcendental view, which, as was expreesed by 
Emerson in bis lecture on immortality, is, in 
substance, that immortality is an achievement, 
and if one would be immortal let bim be immor- 
tal now; that to just the degree in which he lived 
in the nobler energies and the diviner thought, to 
that degree is one immortal. 

The Swami presented in bis musice! voice and 
quiet, beautifal manner the deeper truth that 
tre soul evolves for itself various and numerous 
bodies, and that we are, here and now, immorts! 
beings in the subtie body, which has for tempo- 
rary purposes attracted or manufactured for 
itseif the physica! covering,and the mere event cf 
throwing this off—which is the change we call 
deat)—has no power to alter the real being save 
to give him added freedom and power. 

The Bitle and its relation to modera thought 
was the deeply ictsresting theme cf the after- 
nooa. Colonel Higginson’s presence and well- 
chosen words were welcomed. Rev. Beniamin 
Pay Mille spoke with his characteristic power, 





all that makes for the true progress of humanity 


thusiasm; a feeling fully extendcd and per- 


Janes. Afterthis? Itwasa source of wonder 
as well as regret tjat Mrs. Mary A. Livermores’ 


& mild term, is felt that a vo'gar Diasphemer, with 
& biatant, cheap, self assertion of remarks, that | 
even from an ioteliectus! standpoint slone were | 
an !nsult to the audience —the man ca!!ed Colonel | 
Ingersoll,—should have been invited upon such 
an occasicn as tails. 

Free religion is gvod. Oonld r:ligion be 
religious were it not ideally t«larant? it it did 
not welcome all shades and varieties of sincere 
expression? But free religion and free blas- 
phemy, couched in vulgar, Diataut form, are very 
widely different; and that this association 
would thus deliberately insult tie audience that — 
gathered to listsn to the other cultivated, able | 
and noble speakers, is simply incredibie.| 
Oc lonel Aiggiason, in his introduction of the Jast 
speaker, implied that he was invited there asa 
man who “was not afraid.” Bat there are 
things of which a man or womz 0 should be sfrald. 
The burglar Is not afraid to rob a house; the 
murderer is nct afraid to kill his victim; the 
embezzier is not afraid to decamp with the funds 
cf the Dank that bave been entrusted to him. 
Since when was such lack of fear a virtue? 
There are things that decent people—to say 
ncthing of an association that stands for intel- 
lectual power and ethical progresse—should ba 
very much afraid of, and one cf these is the man 
who seeks to debase life; to demoralize and de- 
etroy ell that is purest and io lest and most en- 
during; whose epeech is that of a valgar mounte- 
bank, and whose expressions are such that no 
self-respecting manor woman shoulil submit to 
bear 








Boston, as a city, if it stands for anything, 
stands for the reality of tne religious life. It | 
may be expressed in terms as varying as those 
thathave marked the Park-street church and 
Theodore Parker’s utterances in Music Hall; or 
in the extreme ritualism of Father Frisbee, and 
the extreme radicalism of Rey. Benjamin Fay, 
Mills; it may divest itself of pomp and ceremony, | 
as ig the simple and beautifully uplifting service 
of the Ohurch of the Disciples, or it may pour its 

feeling through tre ceremonial observances of 
Trinity. Boston bas room for all. This city was 
found in fervent faita in God. The typical 
Puritan, sculptured by the genius of St. Gaudens, 
has under one arma Bible, under the other a 
staff. The faith which makes men holy and 
which makes them free as well; the faith out 
of which alone springs aii honest endeavor and 
nobie life and worthy progress, is religious faith, 
—radical or conservative, liberal,or othodox, all 
one in its purpose, however various in lis 
methods,—the purpose of the enlightenment and 
the uplifting of human life to the divine life of 
which itis a part. shalla Boston audience com- 
posed of such men and women as this sub- 
mit to hearing vulgar and blasphe- 
mous expressions when it had assem- 
bled for honest and helpful expression? | 
The traditions of loyalty to the Divine power are 
the dearest and the most precious to this city of 
John Winthrop, of Uotton Mather, of James 
Freeman Clarke and of Phillips Brooks. The 
city, too, of the pure and noble men and women 
atil living,—the city of Edward Everett Hale, of 
Mary A. Livermoie, of Charlies Gordon Ames 
and of Julia Ward Howe.—Boston Budget. 











HISTORICAL. 


——Minnesota and Oregon were admitted to 
the Union in Buchanan’s administration. 
——According to the census of 1790, the In- 
habitants of the States north of the Mason ard 
Dixon’s line were 1,968,040, and these south of 
the line 1,961,174. Butin 1860 the free States 
and territories had a poptlation of 21,184,805, 
while the slave States had 10,259,016, of whom 
about onc-third were slaves. 

——In 1867 the United States bougit Alaska 
from Rassia for $7,200,000. This puichase 
added 631,409 .quare miles to the national 
domain. In the eighty years (hat had clapsed 
since the formation of the constitution, the 
territory of the nation had increased fourfold. 








dotted barege, barred pique, duck, Swiss muslin, 


and if he inclined to Iconoclasm it was evident, | 


life. Rev. Samuel Orothers followed with that the regular Uaited Siates service will be 
ao address so ennobiing and enkindling extended eventua'ly to Hawall and the Philip- 
as to arouse every heart to holy 6m | pines, in which case we may expect United 


haps even deepened by the impassioned, rever- | States stampe surebarged for use in these coun- 


ent and inspiring words «f Rev. Jenkin Lloyd . 


Purchase of Alaska it $ 
am Was 3 601,609 
——Before the close of General Grant’ 
tration scmething had been done ~y ‘aaron 
immense civ!! war ded’, and tn MAny ways the 
nailon was prospsrous, The highest point that 
the national debt ever reached was in the sum- 
mer (f 1866, when It smonnted to the enormous 
total of $3,844 649 600 a burden of $84 on each 
person in the United States. In 1869 it 
amounted to $64 43 per capits, which shows the 
remarkable recuperative powers of the pat'on 
after a long and destructive war. 
——Io March, 1867, Congress passed the civil 
tenure bil. This provided that a person 


'qaare 


k | 4ppointed to ¢ Mice by the President ana approved 


by the Senate should heli: fice until another 
person was appointed to the cifice with the 
approval of the Senate, and that members of the 
Oabinet should hold cMoce for the term of the 
President appointing them and one month there- 
after “subject to removs! by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” An: ficer 
might, however, be suspended while che Senate 
was not in session and the place given for the 
time being, to some other person. 

——Until the outbreak of the civil war, the 
population of tte United States doubled in each 
twenty five years. Since that time the increase 
has been lees rapid, and yet the number on the 
census rol! of 1890 was twice that reported by 
tue conens of 1860. Not unt!! 1820 was there 
apy exact record kept of how many persons 
came into the United States. The number was 
at first very sma'l,and did not reach one hun- 
dred thousand until 1842. Shortly before the 
civil war over four hundred thousand came ina 
single year. In 1882 the number cf immigrants 
was over three quarters of a million. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS.—" Curious”: Im- 
migration reached h'gh-water mark in 1882, 
| when about 626,070 landed in New York; bat 





| there has been a decline since ther. The figares | 


| Dave not only grown sme |'er, but the immigrants 
bave ceased to coma from the countries which 
| were formerly the largest contr butors,—Goer- 
|Many, Scandinavia and Ireland. Since 1892 
the majority <f immigrants come from Italy, 
| Ruesia, Austria and the Orisnt 


| States than Germany and tie Units 
Kingdom combined. The statistics compiled 
by Edward F. McSweiney, assistant com- 
missioner of immigration, show that in the s'x 
| Menthe ending on Jan. 1, 1899, Germany sent 
9882 immigrants to this country and {reland 
8339. The Jews who come from Rassia, Poland 
| and t1¢ various Austrian provinces are classified 
| a8 Hebrews, and of these thers were in the same 
| thme 13.775. Tae rgcord.shows thst the 9882 
Germans brought $588 726, the 18,775 Hebrews 
| bad $130,194, and the 8339 Irish had $148,455. 
| A COMPLETE LIST AS POSSIBLE OF THE 
DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES RESIDENT 1N 
New York CITY AND THE LOCALITIES IN 
| WHICH THEY RESPECTIVELY CONGREGATE.— 
“HB. A. D.”: There are about a 4: z3n “ quar- 
ters” in New York. The Jewish qusiter is 
east of the Bowery, ‘n and around Ludlow and 
| H(¢ stor stre:ts; the Italians have two quarterr, 
one in Mulberry street, the other in First 
| @venue at about 110th street; the Germans 
| bave a large quarter near Tompkins tquare; the 
French still live around the streets jast south of 
Washington square. The Ohinese live in 
lower Mott street, Pell and Doyers streets. The 
| Bohemians end Czechs live nesr First avenue 
and Seventh street. Many &cots live around 
Jackson tquere. The negro quarters are west of 
Sixth avenue, between Twen'y-seventh and 
| Thirty-third streete, and around 109th street on 
| the eact side. The Greeks live in Roosevelt 
street, the Ssrians in lower Washington street. 
| There are no well-defined limite to the “quar- 
| ters.” . 
| Usm oF STAMPS IN Hawatl —"M lo”: The 
use of the etiumps which were currentio Hawa'l 
has been continued since the islands became a 
| part of the United States. The color of the two- 
| Cent, however, has been changed to red, to con- 
| form with the regulations of the Postal Union, 
| and it is expected that the color: f the one and 











at least, then he /s unfaltering In bis devotion to and the five will be changed to green and to 


blue, respectively. These stamps are not likely 


LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD.—" W. F. O.”: 
There are said to be 860 distinct langusges 


grand words on immortality should not have spoken by people now living in the world, and 


——=—=— 


and io) 
1897 Italy sent more psorle to the United | 
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} ; 
R.. headache (whether Sick Or nervous) » 
| ache, Deuralgia, rheumatism, iumbago, pai, 
— in ihe back, fpine or kidneys, pains arc a 
i ver, pleurisy, ewelling of the Jelnts ana “en 
| no the application of Radway’s Ready R 
Will afford immediate ease, and its contisn., 
& fow Gays effects a permanent cure. —— 


A GURE FOR ALL 


Summer Complaints 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBus. 


A half toateaspoonful of Read 
y Relief tp 
tumbler of water, repeated as often as the Gehan ; 
| Continue, and a fian 1e! saturated with Read oe 
placed over the stomach or bowels, wi) 
— relief and soon effect a cure. 
NTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoorfa! | 
| tambler of water wii! in a few minutes cure 0 — 





Reliet 
1 afford 


ral 
| Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Hee’ 


| Lave, Nervousnesr, Sleeplesaness, Sick 
Fiatulency and al! interna! pains, 


Malaria in Ite Various Forms € ured 
end Prevented. 


| There is not a remedial agent io the wor 1 that 
| Will cure fever ard ague and all other ma arious 
biilons and ether fevers, aided by BRADWAYs 
PILES, 69 quickly as RADWAY'S READY 
| RELIEF. Price, 50 cents per bottle 
Sold by all Deuggists. 
BADWAY & ©v.,55 Elm 8t, New York 


eacache 








could ever learn #li these languages, however 
| #F@at bis powers cf memory might be, tu: » er 
Dive et #1! perio¢s been some extracrd parily 
gifted persona who acquired many tongue-, 








SCIENTIFIC. 





——Selentific men generaily believe tha’ -be 
bed cf the Pacific Osean was once above water 
and inhabited by men. 

——Los Augeles draws i's eloctricity trom 
tcrbulent mouutala river ninety miies away, 
The twelve thousand horse power runs street 
carsand machinery, and supplies the city with 
light and heat. There is les: ! <s of energy thin 
was expected. 

——The air is clear at Arcquips, Pero, From 
the observatory at that place, 8050 feet above the 
ses, a black spot, one inch In diameter, piaced on 
& white disc, bas been seen on Mt. Charchani,s 
distance cf elevan miles, through a thirteer- 
ineh telescope. 

——The Ualted Statss Department cf Agri. 
culture has by experiments found that the force 
of a growing pumpkin ‘s st ficient to lift two and 
one-half tons, provided the weight !s so pisced 
as not to interfere with the growth or nstora! 
development of the vegetable. 


——Travelers in Australia complisio that 4: 
mostthe orly trees in the continent are euca 
lyptus, and they afford little shade, as they bave 
learned to turu their |eaves edgewise to the sup. 
The botanic; | gardens in the cities are, however, 
declared to be dreams of beauty. 

——A singular result of the recent exper'- 
ments of Prof. Angelo Mosso on the physiologi- 
cal effects of high a'titudes is that a mocntasio 
ascent may producs such a fiattening c! the 
lombar curvs that 8 man may be an inch ands 
half shorter on the summit of Monte Ross: than 
wher he isinthe v: lieys beneath. The height 
ot Monte Ross, the second loftiest peak c!{ the 
Alps, is 16,216 feet. The cause of the <borten- 
ing Is partly the exertion of climbing. The 
buman stature always diminishes slightly curing 
the day. 

——Mrs. Fleming of the Harvard Observatory 
has discovered avew star in the conste! ation 
Sagittarius. The discovery was made not with 
the telescope, but with the microscope. The 
etar bad been photographed on elght plate: 
taken between March 8 and Apr’! 29, 1898. 
Within that time it faded fromthe filth to the 
eighth: magaitude, and Professor Pickering 
reports that a photograph made on March 9 (his 





sentiment, for which regret would be, indeed, | languages, eighty-rine sre allotted to Europe, year shows t'at the star is yet visite, having 


123 to Asia, 114 to Africa, 117to America and fallen to the tenth maguitude. O!six new stars 
417 to the islands of the Pacific and Indian | which have appeared since 1885, Mrs. Fleming 
oceanr, says the Aibavy Argus. No one man | bas Jiscovered five by means of photographe. 








READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management; 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them 


should be in the home of all who aim to 


carry on a farm in a practical and 


profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principlesof Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 


Productivity of the Soll. By I. P. Roberts, | Towers, truck gardeners, florists and | 


Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. BY 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture !n the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 {Ilustration®. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists whe 
are willing to have his brain direct and supp’ 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe Horticuttvurist’s Rute Book. 4 


‘ 
compendium of useful information for fruit 
ythers. 


By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in 


University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- the Cornell University. 812 pages. 
pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. 
Price to our readers, $1.00. Tue NURSERY Book. A Complete Guide 
ae to the Multiplication of Plants. By \ H. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 


tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. | tivation of vegetables in glass houses. 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustration. 


399 pages, 92 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND Its PrRopucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 


Bailey, Professor of Horticulture !n the Cor 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 {Uustrations. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Tue Forcrxe Book. A manual of “ : 
v . 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


— 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions fot the 


the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By | ytilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bailey, 


Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy | siged by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh an 


1 Ernest 


Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280) wajker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 


pages, 33 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. 


upon the Amelioration of Domestic'Plants. By | American Conditions. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 


Being Five Lectures | Pruning and Training of Plants as Appiled t 


By L. H. Bailey, Pro 


’ Inive 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the | fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Un!v 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. | sity. 540 pages, 332 Illustrations. 





Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
Address all orders to 


Prive to our readers, $1.10. 
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In 1787 it was 819,815 cquare miles. After the 
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(Origin +1.) 
\UNDER THE FORESAIL ARCH.’ 
a mate, of sound swoeter there be 


- athe steady pant of you tugging sall; 
This yawolag spo, waled, a grip on each rail 
Ke ve the winda’s home note like a symphony? 
Oye via | sweet indeed Is the sound,” said he, 
+" + pjaasant the troil of this long bow swale, 
Bu lite might a sweeter volce exhale . 
To nome cod Dat homeless old men like me.” 
The greetings of lova trom home’s waiting brood 
Wen bronzed, at the porch thelr wanderer 


stands, 

Were sweeter $0 me than sall’s pant and din; 
come at wheD, 10 My Own starved boyhood 
whe kee. cranched sharp on the night’s wet 

sana’ 
and esch rattliog bank cried, * Father’s got 
For 008 was I minded of sights and sounds 
ener than those of you canvas aswing; 
F broke ou my ear tne surf’s bellowing 
where a! day long it hammers anc pounds 
At the loag sand dunes and scraggy grass 


m 


‘ 
Jo reward of which ‘gainst the pines 


greeu ring 
Nestics Aco’, Whose dream echoes still cling, 
Notas eranscending all in Memory’s rounds: 
The loug-st!.| sd voIse of wife, mother and cbiid; 
The bearth l2@’s bum to the worn settle’s 
creas, 
The erenlng song Dove the tree’s rat-tat-tan, 
jg the iat 
"H me dented, my lad, these are voices that 
speak 
eweet to world-starved hearts as no others 


Grornes 0. BUGBEE. 
. emier,” South Pacific. 
Seated 


WIND LYRICS. 


ep gates of pearl with sapphice set, 
at dawn \o fly, while yet 
ids wit silver dew are wot, 
wings toat brash the moro.ag siar 
a, afar. 


i >a 


North Wind— 

" grom fie) is of frozan stars I biow, 
tragils flowers of snow, 
ruat fall upon the earth below, 
Wits pure celestial lips to bisss, 

t care-s 


aout) Wind— 
wiogs of perfame, born of Spring, 
Sweet memories cf the South I bring; 
From Lirds and blossoms pink that filng 
beav'o their gladoess In au ecstasy 


" a v 


igh the gates of go)d and rose, 

Woe 6 the star of evening glows 

L slip, before the evening’s close, 

ipo woven of a sigh, 

In 16 uight I seem toidie. 

K the night will -von pass by; 

Bet 2 lark, when morping breaks 

I wind wakes 
—Oarrie L. Ward, in the Danaid. 

—_- > 
4 MASQURKRBRADER 

sorrow weartiel of bit sad estate, 

Ad *learurs sleeping in the sun 

Pu smantie, Dargsicing wita Fate 

T ad toll of tie excDango to none; 





3 tae clty gates be made bis way, 
Aniesger wis flo:ked round from far and 
But som ) strove tO rasp dis garments gay 
Soranok Dick, they Kaew bo: way, with sudden 


ware those who gays him of their 





Wr re him & most royal fsast, 
Dolog I Mage AS & King!|y gues:— 
Til,agta Isic and the mirtb increased, 
joe peere enoath his bood, and saw with wild 
surprise 
The 3 re Spirit looking oat from Sorrow’s 
eye 
—Ubr o Barke, in Blackw.oi’s Magazine. 
= _<> = 
rHR DURICHA OF SAPPHY. 
Doricha, thy bones are Gust, long ago and long 
agc- 
Dost the ribbon tiaatconfined from the wind thy 
treeses’ fow— 
Dost to dust the glittering raiment in whose 
*nt-scented fcld 
Fair Cooraxas to the blossom of thy bosom thou 
didet hold, 
Sing him, c\lugiog to him, til! the radiant 
dawn uproliad, 
Yet ippho’s eovrau strain taou shalt glow 
A e\ow again 
Long °* Nacccatis shall keep, long as ships of 
1) sweep 
5 ward, Many and macyamile,to the still 
ae ns of Nila 
sae ST 
LOVE 


Say *) atis Love, greatest of sisters three; 
Aad rapture, sealed by a kiss? 
The pcets sing of bappiness in this 
Brief union; lisping at its mother’s knee, 
The child doth pray for Love; and “ I am He,” 
As sma. voice replies; ‘ the reins of bilss 
Are io my bands t) guide thee, leat thou miss 
The Alpbs and the Omega in Me.” 
Pore love it I* that with no mine or thine, 
Ur woat thou owest or what to thee he brings,— 
Even as tae blessed sun is pleased to shine 
Uo simple shepherds and on leprous kings,— 
Soatiers with mirth his pearls before ihe swine, 
And gathers to his heact all loathly things. 
~Roseeter Wye, in Black and White. 
o~7, 
A Countrywoman of mine: 
Handsome? l bardly know. Her profile’s fine— 
Delightful, intelligent, aq alline, 


Her acta eyes light it—keen, yet often xind; 
Her fair balr crowns it to 0 artist’s mind. 


Five fgure and fine manners, witrout doubt, 
Determine half her charm, and bear me out. 


Ml.!, Spencer, Darwin, on her favorite shelf. 


aa educated, certainly well read; 
*. Dorn, of course, and (not of course) well 


bred 


povine'ai? Never. Oockney? Not at all. 
world is small enough, yet not too small. 


To prove she knows it, cn y wateh awhile 


“Ss Dumorous, tender, half-sarcastic smile. 
om “™piisnec? She says not, but who can tell? 
~ S88 some simple things, and does them well. 


Bra 

" — S* Weil, Stands well, cits well—things so 

*0 praise as they deserve I hardly dare! 

he " ‘ 

~ ws rides, lances—admirably done! 
ahte ir 


each, and yet depends on none, 


phe ‘ake up she knows, and what to drop; 
> SAD Clever things, and when t) stop. 


/0 Careless, nor conventional q alte; 


Takes Now w 


aan Orla freedoms with the Old Worid 





‘2 the spring the young giri’s fancy 
g LUras to thoughts of stylieh hats; 
. “—e thoughts of sedate matrons 
F210 hunting cooler flats. 
—Uhicago News, 


til 
J6y Co not keep the Sabbath, 
And it is anders‘ooa 
I ae druggists of our nation 
Keep something just as good? 
_ —Datroit Journal 


*re Wa. & young man of Palmyra, 
> bore the praenomen of Ira. 
t Seventeen years 
: 3 courted Nel! B:ars, 
“° 4,10 suit this rhyme, married Alvira 
—Chicago Tribune. 
: .. — «--—————_————— 
“rs the morning rooster crow 
hen *pring Is here!’ he gives a shout, 
_ “5 & sign by which to go 
‘©2 @Arly Cro-cuses are out. 
—Brocklyn Life. 
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There a 
“*e Various vernal objects 
Bat th ‘© world eatsoms immense; 
Isa oleh gisds my heart most 


o*.F woltewashed fence. 
—Detrolt Free Pres 


ced pane when the storm rapped wild. | 


Learved? Well, rather. See them for yourseif—| 


‘ she likes—knows what she does is | with Montalli, aod shot bim through the lungs. 


that the old man’s severity s)ftened Int) sad- 


| Carilo’s Oath, be 


The old priest of Isola Rossa, standing at his 
door in tase 600! of the pat — my om ie “ True, my son,” he said, “it must be made 
fino stamp furiously across the equare. He a and, with a sigh, he fetched a 
smiled, and called over his shoulder to the crove | pm and hie inkpot, and set them be- 
| who waited on himto get out a bottle of Uap | _ 
| Oorse wine from the cupboard, for Joseph car-| ‘“ Writs,” hosaid, 
|rled his gun slung across bis shoulders. As| 5¢©8fn0took the pen and wrote, and this is 
| Joseph drew nearer, however, the priest’s smilo , Yt be wrote: 
pn ae & frown, and he ordered the woman | 6 Oa the eighteenth day of March, ten yoars ago, 

90 Gown into the cellarand fetch upa bottle | the night bein - 
of an older vintage, for there were scratches | marchi came aunties tenn has ets 
upon Joseph’s face. | Rossa and supped with me, as he had often done 
| Ssrafno’s wife was something of a shrew, a8 before. He lett my house an hour before dawa 
; the priest was well aware, since at times ber | The next afternoon a boy stopped me at my 
| tongue wore out her husband’s patience, and be | door, and, asking whether I was Joseph Sera- 
would silag bis gun across his shoulders, stof tino, thrust a letter into my hand, and ran off. 
his pockets with cartridges and huiry to Father The letter, written by a friend o: Glammarchi, 
Andrea’s house in the sqaare, vowing that he | informed me that Giam marchi had been shot at 
would put up with this dog’s life nomore. The | daybreak, four mil3s from the town. He now 
| Conversation which followed was of so lnvariabie | lay »t death’s door, and in sore need of a priest. 
& Kind, and ended in so invariablsa result, that | 1 was entreated, therefore, to bring a priest with 
| the priest could anticipate it with a smile, | me anicoms to acertain spot among the vine- 
| Serafino would call the earth, the heaven above | yards af er sundown. This I did, and bringing 
/the earth and the waters under the earth [0 | Father Andrea wits me, was met by the man 
Witness that he had done with houses and who wrote the latter, He led us to @ little buat 
streets and his f liowmen; tuat henceforth he | ina thicket of sxrubbery oak trees, where we 
would live alone amorg the chestnut forests.of round Carlo Stretched upon a mattress of 
Mount Padro, where no wo nen’s tongues clat- | boughs, and as it seemed at his last breath. 


| tered 2d all the world was still. When Serafino | Father Ancdrea, however, retased him absolu- 


was tired cf talking the priest would persuade | tion antii he should s 
him to driak a last Dottie of wine before he went. ee cen aaa Gan 


he got well of his wound, he would never again 
And, af.er the Dottie was finished, theold man | jf; hand or weapon against atellow man. Fora 
= 4 propose ons last game of piquet, which | while Carlo was obanurate. 
oseph was al'owed to win, and alter thegame, «7; was A 
. 2 1 ” 
ot pia it Joseon was lod geatly home, ak Set onnn Gee 
‘ . ’ 
Tonight, however, there were soratehes UPOD wait if 1 get well and let him go, the very chil- 
Serafino’s face, and so Father Andres ordered | ron wii! sing the rimbeceo as I pase.” 


his best white wine, which bad lain twenty years) yoy weigh your soul against a rimbecco?” 


in @ Dottie, and thanked the Pope he was him- 
seit a celibate. A scratoned face was a. new | MX%4 the Priest, and he pleaded with Oarl> until 
thing even in S_rafino’s experience, and the po A. ames hey ha cath. “Bat Gos + . 
priest wondered whether the conversation to- . » Gnd turned his face te the wall. 
bight might pot have @ different end. His Yet Oarlo did not die, and as soon as he could 
wonder was justified in the event. | DS moved his friends carried him toa litle village 
“am I Mayor of Isola Rossa?” cried Ssra- remote amuug the bille, and there tended him. 
fico. “ Were my grandfathers corporals in Cor- Meanwhile, Angelo Montaiti, Dslieving that now 
(sicag? Was taught at the Ooilege of Ajscciog 2° 584 killed Giammareht, crossed to France, 
| Did [ practiss as an advocate before I inneritea ®2¢ thinking to make a fortune, most deservedly 
my iands? And shallI endure an eternal citcx- '°8t Whathebad. & year later he came bsck 
clack of abuse and—look, fatzerl—a woman’s penalless to Isola Rossa, and hearing that Oarlo 
| fingernails?” was still alive, enlisted as « gendarme, being 
Serafino walked about the room, tugging with thus privileged to kill Oarl> and suffer no dis- 
| oth hands at bis great beard. Except tor the ®!lity bimseit. 
remark about the fingernails, the barangue was 2°Wever, be bad to find Giammarehi first, and 
familiar enongh, and the priest with a soothing ‘D&re was but one man in Isola Rossa who could 
word or two uncorked bis bottle of wine. | Show bim the way, snd that man was the least 
But Serafino waved his hand. disposed of all to help him, for Carlo Giam- 
P ‘ : ss marcriwas my triend. However,I did show 
turned to the window and gazed upwarc.t> the | Angelo tte way, for it was my abit to visi 
Olive slopes above the village, and above the ate hedge saan he = ag 
, , ’ 
olive slopes to the thickets of arbatus and myrtle ¢ojiow me. On my last visit I found to my sur- 


On the mountain sides. 
rise ¢ 
“It Bas isin twenty years in the bottle, my top cme ag Geserted, except fora 


son. It comes from Luri,” sald the priest, as “There isa fe 

. sta in the next ham! st,” Oar 
he poured out tie wine, hoiding the bottie high explained. * But itis unlikely tie on Ta 
above the glasses so ‘hat the splash might sink | yy); on this one day come here to search for 
into Seraino’s soal. But again Serafino waved me.” 


the wine aside. 
e side Bat even while he spoke a child came running 
No, fatser; lam going. Tonight I sleep UP yp the hillside, crying that tae gendarmes were 
there. I leave my lands to my wife, but I will coming. I snatezed up my rifle, Carlo picked up 


860 DO more of her.”’ 
his, bat with 
This, too, was familiar to the priest, who re-| oat, ———— ae though bis 


plied: 

“ But you swore an oath, my son, to your wife, * T must needs live io the forest,” he said, and 
aud will you break it fora few cross words and ‘° Durried out of che cottage and up the slope 
& slap cf the hand? No good comes of breaking Othind the village. We had only climbed two 


He arose; bat, instead of going forward, he re- 


A ak Same DEPART MAUS: mained standing by his seat, and looked down at 





° the floor. 
Walt. * Come, dear, and get your card,” bis teacher 
Oh, don’t tell the boys they are men! sald kindly. 


Os dress little girls till they’re vain, 
Just keep them all young a8 long a8 you can, 
They'll sever be children again! 


And don’t look for steadiness yet 
Or think they are lacking in brain, 

Lifa’s troubles will sober them quickly enough 
They’ll never be children again! 


80, psrentes, let yout * have its flag,” 
If they’re noisy don’t worry & grain, 

Time msking them older wii! quiet them down, 
They’ll never be children again! 


’T will comfort them all through their lives 
When sorrow’s sad cup they must drain, 
And age wil! be short if you make their youth 
long, 
They'll never be children again. 
—The Montreal Herald. 


Need ho tell, after all? There was a moment 
of indecision, and then John shrank from the 
very idea of taking what he did not deserve. 

“Tam not perfect,” he sald bravely. 

“Why, what do you mean?” Miss Reeves 
asked In surprise. 

** Mon’tress in the yar4 said I must report my- 
self to you.” 

Jobn could see the sympathy in the faces of the 
boys abouthim. He felt, rather than saw, that 
Bennie was looking sorrowful; aud he knew that 
bis teacher was disappointed. 

© What did you do?” 

‘I don’t—know,” John answered with a little 
sob. “Maybe I wasn’tjast on the line—dr some- 
thing.” 

Eddie Taylor’s hand had been up ever since 
John said he was to report himself. Now 
Eddie’s hand was waving eagerly, as if he hada 
most Important communication t> make. 

*- Well, my boy, what is it?” 

“Theard the mon’tress say that, and I don’t 
think she meant our John. There’s a John 
Wright In another class,—a big boy.”’ 

Jobn looked over st Eddie,and gave him a 
arataful smile. Oouldit be possible that this 
was 8 mistake,and he was perfect after ali? 
Mies Reeves believed it, anyhow, and she sent 
for the monitress to make sure. 

** Did you tell this John Wright to report him- 
self to me?” 

The munitress looked down at the little fellow 
and quickly answered: 

"O35, no! that was not the Jobn Wright. I 
meant the one in Miss Denning’s class.” 

And as John afterward looked at his pretty 
card, he said to himself: 

“TI couldn’t have been as glad as [ am now if I 
had got tais by not reporting.”—Sunday School 
Times, 





John’s Reward Card. 


“Bee! isn’t ita nice one?” 

John looked at the pretty card that Bennie 
held out for inspection. 

* Itis flae,” he declared. ‘ I wish I had one,” 

“Doyou? I liks to bave pictures, too.” 

“IT don’t care so much about the pictures,” 
John sald thoughtiully, “ though I like to have 
them; but I wanted most of all t> have a reward 
cardto show my mother. She’d be so glad to 
know I was perfect! I meant to get one this 
week; but I forgot, and talked, so, of course, I 
was marked.” 

“ Try again next week,” urged Bennie. “ It’s 
easy enough when you make up your mind to do 
it. Just go to school every day saying, ‘1’m 
bound to be perfact today,’ and you will be for 
sure. I’ve tried it.” 

“Allright. I will.” 

Then the two boys parted on thecorner, and 
went home in opposite directions. 

Early on Monday morniug, a5 John was on his 
way toschool, he saw Bennie burrying toward 





“My Little Girl”: 
** My little girl,” began the man witha fondly 
fatherly manner. 





him. Two men among the listeners got up and went 
“ Did you remember about it?” Bonnie asked | ont, 7 : 
eagerly. “My little girl,” repeated the man, as he 


“ About trying for a reward card? O42, yes!” 

“ Try bard.” 

“ Ol course.” 

And John did try so hard that the whole day 
passed without his whispering Once during reci- 
tations. He wasso orderly and attentive, too, 
that Miss Reeves, his teacher, dstained him a 
moment to say that she was very much pleased 
with his conduct. 
| Bennie was waiting at the doorfor him when 
| he wentout. Ass )onashbe saw John, he cried 
triumphantly,— 

“ Didn’t I tell you that you could?”’ 

And tne two | \ttie friends went down the street 
| lookipg very happy. 

“Des your mother know?” Bennie asked on 
the afternoon of John’s fourth perfect day. 

“ No, Lbaven’t said a word aboutit. I want to 
surprise her.” 

Then came the last day. Moraing passed, and 
Jobn was still perfect. When he went home to 
lunch bis mother wondered at bis bappy, excited 
manner, but shs was too busy with the dinner to 
ask bim apy questions. As be burried back to 
school he heard the bell ringing, and he rushed 
to the line that his class was forming on the 


waited for the others t> setil) down again, when 
toree arose and went out softly. 

QO.ly ons man remained by the stove, and be 
had a lame foot. 

“My little girl,” said tae man forthe third 
time ina hart tous, but witha fine determina- 
tion, * is so cate and says such unexpected things 
that we somstimes wonder if it is good for her to 
be so bright. I don’t tuink we are at all preja- 
diced because she ia our child, but, really, she is 
the smartest child for her age I ever saw.” 

The man with the lame foot nodded, as if the 
statement were similar to others he had heard. 

“Why, do you know,” continued the man, 
“* toat only this moroing as she was studying her 
lessons, which she is slow about learning, as all 
bright children are, she laid aside her book with 
av air of bavicg bad enough of it, and, turning to 
ber mother, she said: ‘Say,mamma, why isn’t 
children bora educated?’ Now, what do you 
think of that?’ andtse man with a lame foot 
laughed right ont and asked how old the child 
was.—Detroit Free Press. 





“Clara Jane,” eaid the returned soldier, whos : 
heart wes beating tumultuousiy, “you must 





Oaths.” And, since Serafino remained ailent, he eae py hy ak ca coaee 
. of ar ’ ’ } 
a Sa , to the ground. I sprang on to a hillock and | 
Varlo Glammareb! broke bis oath,” be said, jooxed downward. Half a tile balow I could | 
“and see what came cf .t. He perisied misera- 404 tne shoulder belte and rifiss flisaing among | 
diy ten years ago, and ty this day Lis MOMOFY ths jonipers like so mauy mirrors, and tien J | 
liés under reproach,” heard shout. It seemed t» come from much 
Theu Serafice swung round fromthe window. nearer, from the very borders of tie village. I | 

* Glammarcb! Kept his oath,” be said qaietiy. 


| 
looked that way and saw 4 gondarme standing | 
‘My son,” the cid man answered, in an accent is front of a cottage. I remembered bis shadow | 
of reproach, ‘you were with me when he swore ontbe white plaster of the wall. He held bia! 
it. Have you forgotten the littie hat on Mopte rifis to his cheek,and the next moment I saw iho 
Olneragg!a, the man stretshbed on 8 few branches smoke and heard the singing of a bol ets yard | 
for a bed, and the oath h3 swore to me, that if he above my head. I jamped cff tne hillock and | 
recovered he would never again lift baud or jiited Carlo. malf dragging, naif pushing bim, 
weapon against afellow-man?”’ I got him up to & narrow patch of albatro which | 
“IT have not forgotten. Glammarchi kept that etretcbed across the siope. The atrip of shrub- | 
oath.”’ bery waa dense, and leaving Osrio on the edge of 
The priest tapped gen iy with his fogers on it 1 pushed laward to discover the safest biding- | 
the table fora little, Then, as gently, be said: 
* That is not right, myson. OarloGlammarchi paces before | heard a estartied exclamation 
was your friend, I know, but it is not righton behindme. I tarned sarourd, Uarlo was holding | 
thas account to deny the truth. Glammarchi toe twigs apart auc peering down the slope. All 
shot Angsio through the back.” fatigue bad faded from his face; his very beard 
“Who eball prove that?” asked Serafino, seemedalert. Iran back and looked over nie | 
blontly. shoulder. Oae gendarme was running up the! 
Toe prie:t sat dowaln a chairand proceeded slope, his bocy doubled f.rward. It was Angelo 
t> argue with Serafino in a soft, persistentvolce, Montaiti. 
a+ though hs were talking to an obstinate child. He made & mark to tempt a saint, and my) 
He was not altogether displeased at Seraino’s pogors itsned fora shot atbim. Carlo loaded 
stabbornnesss, since, in the argument, Sershue’s ni, nfle, Twies ne ralsod it t) Dis shoulder 
w fs ceome | kely to be forgotten tw.ce he loweres it. Taen be sprang through 
“Tbetwo men were found dead upon the hill- the thicket and ont upon the opposite siae. 
tide,” be ssid. “ Both were shot in tas back, From the DorJerof tie shrubdery an open in- 
Angel) Was & gendarm ;, and is excused by his clserose to the great forest. if Carlo could 
duty, though I donot ssy he should not rather cross tae openspace he would be safe. I ad- 
hare tiled to capture Glammarchi. It was evi- yauced immediately to Montalti. 
dent, however, tiat Gismmarchi was escaping. «© where’s Giammarchi?” he cried. 
Afew yards would have brought bim into the “Not bere, It was me you shot at, Angelo.” 
safety of t19 woo is, and so Angelo shot bim. * Not here!’ said be, with a saeer. “ Well, 8t 
Serafico nodded bis hea’, agreeing so far. Nega is the saint for an advocaie to worship,” 
“ Bat Angelo was shot too. He siso was @bot aug he ran past me. i was jast patting out my 
inthe back. Therefore, he was turaing &WS7 hand tocatcd him when I noticed the tin car- 
down the hiligids to join his fsilows. Gism- tridge box waich swung athis side. I d:ew my 
marcbi can only have been wouaded, and shot hand back. Angeio pus ied through the thicket, 
Angel) before he died.” and I followed nim. Carlo was halt way up the 
“ Wno shall prove that?” again asked Sera- siope, but he moved at a stumble, with one Land 
fino. to the wound in bis chest. 
“There was no witness, it is true,” said the «wothere!” Montali flang the words at me. 
priest, but there needs none,for an exploded “Signor Advocate, you and I will talk about 
cartridge was in tue barrel of Giammarchl’s gna: lie af erward.” 


rida. Its proof enough.” * He bad your life in bis hands, and he let you 

Serafino looked for a long while at the priest. go.” 

“ But what if there was a witness?” be said « phe more fool he,” said Montalt!. He tossed 
slowly. Then he tarned again to the window tne cartridge he had fired at me oat of his rifie, 
aad exclaimed abruptly, “ Angelo Montal 1 died nq feit for another. The iid of his cartridge 
a dog’s death, as ne deserved, and Carlo Glam- box was open; the box was empty. 
march! kept the oath he swore.” ‘ 

After he had spck sn there was silence. The) et, 3 sa have spilled them all while you 
old priest’s object bad at all events been secured, ~", ° : » 
for both msn bad cleano forgot aa Ssrafiao’s wite Give me youre,” said be, turning, with an 


th. 
| Joseph stared out of the window; the priest 
| stared at the wine in his glass. I stood a little way off and laughed at him. 


| At Inet 'hs priest spoke timidly: Mw Angelo, Ihave none. Do I not worship St. 
Fe dn nqenge nee hee ag ll | _ at me again, and then raced up the 
in | J 
a oeentne wolet ki we lacked. at un to the niliside. Oarlo, though near t» the forest, was 
° 7 | yet nearer to the limits of bis strength. 
| mountains, and the maqil oftreesandshbrats Ye 
| which clothed the mountain flanks. | shouted to bim. He turned, saw Angelo pursa 
- | 1og him, dropped behind a boulder, and covered 
| “ Why should I not tell you? For ten years : 
him with his rifie, Angelo began to run in zig 
| Gtammeschre memery hes inte enter tiie 20. zags, but always upward, and et:li Carlo did not 
proach, and he was my friend. As for myeelt, I are. No doubt, to vever, he found the tempta- 
| = just as e0cn live among the hills. tion overpowering him, fr suddenly he j-rked 
| @ called the priest to his side and pointed the cartridge out of the rifle breech, and again 
— sre square to the large eure at the coe ran forthe forest i saw tie copper case of the 
} oe | cartridge spark a through the sunlight and lie on 
There Oario Giammarchi lived twenty years tne prown tart, bright as a gold coin. Angelo 
ago. Twenty years ago,—it was jast sucd AD-| ssw it, too, He deried upon it, and with it shot 


other summer evening as this, father,—I was At Giammarohi through the back just as he reached 
| supper with Oario in that house, when the news | ing godergrowtn. 


ontaitl, Angelo’s father, 
baa peer oe y—-darnl wrong son ~y a tavern at For & moment Montalti stood motioniess; a 
thin ribbon of smoke curled up f:om his rifia 
Oaivi. Oarlo leaned bis head oa his hands, and barrel. Then he opened the losk and flung tne 
| said not a single word. Cario was fifty, 1 only cartridge toward me . 
| swenty-five, 90 1 Kept silence, too. After awhile “., ns 21055 mistake,” said he 
| Oarlo got up very softly from bischair,andtsok ,, : ed . 
| Montalt.’s, to,” said I, and I covered him. 
| bis rifle; then ae softly he went out of the house, I let bim ron till he reached tae covert, then I 
| and took the road up past Melgodere to the Ool shot him througa the back. I knew the other 
Uciom ano, where two days atterward he fell in - 
gendarmes could not be far behind. 1 ran upto 
‘the forest. Oarlo was kneeling, stark dead, 


| Carlo took refuge in the maqul about Mount 
| Padro, and #0 lived securely for the next ten | Wh one hand clasped about a tree bole, the 


‘years. Montaiti, however, ieft behind bim a er grasping his rift). hseee the exploded 
| sistar of bis own age and a son, Angelo, who was | °®"'ridge from tue breech of my rifis, and fitted 
‘fourteen years old when his tather died. Have, '* into bis. Then { sole back to Is dla Rossa. 
you not seen them, father, walking togetaer by |. These things —— ten Lanes ago, but I 
the sea, among the orange trees, among the | “!8¢!2se the secret now, for I would just as soon 
olives, the sister always tsikiag, the boy iisten- !¥* mong ae ——- I ae an yo - 
ing? Angelo learned but one lesson during those | °™e while, an -_ aps = 0 -y . 
tsa years while Carlo Gismmarcd! lay hid on D8Ve been mar some while, too, and I am 
Mount Padro, and that lesson that he mast | °rtaloly— 

aveng? his father. No: that I blame Montaiti’s 


sister,” he added simply; “she only did bef) 1) ceranno signed his name, and the priest 
” . 4 Py 
auty. witness :4 the s'gnatare. Then Serafino walkea 
“Joseph!” cried old Father Andrea, lifting | ont anda ‘ook the path to the mountains. Half 
his hands in expo>tulation, “do you say that?” | an nour later Father Andrea carried the paper 
Serafino laugh 3 to the gendarme loungtaog in the square. 
“ Yes,even I Say that my Diood claims me, « My s>n,” said he, “ commit no sin, lsst your 





Andrea, who was looking over Serafino’s soul- 


ing at Ajsccio. Look, Father, at the gendarme | gendarme.—Tne London TelearapD. 
there, lounging on the bench before the inn! I) o- 
could dash my fist; in his face with the greatest “Mam ny,” said pickaninny Jim, “I's gwinter 
goodwill. Angelo turned gendarme. That’s | be one er dese hypnotizers.” 
why he deserved a dog’s death, not because he| “ Whut’s deme” 
killed Oarlo. Besides, he was a cur,” and Sera-| 
fino told the rest of his story. The old priett 
listened with a frowning face until Serafino 
stoppec. 

“ And you have hidden this forten years?” he 
said severely. 
| © | make lt known now,” said Serafino, and at 





pach’ly goes ter sleep.” 
“ Well, don’t you go was’in’ yoh time. 





dat to a chickin”’ ?— Washington Star. 


| facc, and & great lump came in bis toroat. 


| ears, “ Report yourself to your teacher!’ He 


place. But I had vo! moved more than ten | was the mat er. His teacher noticed the change; 


“ Phat willdo, my son,” interrupted Father. 


intheend, ILamno Frenchman. I hate them, | wife scratch your face, and so the trath will be 
like any other Corsican, for all my fine school-| girclosed”’; which saying was an enigma to the 


“Yoh look somebody in de eye, an’ he des 


Dah’s 
sleepfuiness nuff in dis here worl’ an—,” she 
paused suddenly, and after a moment of thought 
added: * Jimmy, does yoh 'magine you could do 


pardon me if in my confasion I give you tae mili 
tary salute when I came in.” 

“Bat you didn’t, Oscar,” shyly replied the 
maiden, who had formed a crade idea of the mil:- 
tary esalate from what she had read about 
Hobson.—The Ohicago Tribune, 


playg ound. 

“John Wright, report yourself to your teacher,” 
came in stern tones from the big girl who was in 
onarge. 

Poor little Jobn! The smiles ins*antly | :%t his 
He 
did not even know of what he had been gall'y. 
Bat the command mas! be obeyed, he knew tha’. 
Upstairs be went, with the words ringiaog tn bis 


Oace upon a time an American taunted an 

Kuglishman. “ How can you endure to be taxed 

to support your idle nobility?” exclaimed the 

American warmly. Then the American paid $10 | 
a ton for his coalin order that the directors of 

the trust might procure dukes and things for 

sonsiniaw. This fable teaches that there are 

alm st as macy ways of paying taxes as of dodz- 

inz t:e same.—D stroit Journal. 


could not doityet. He must wait awhile, until 
he could get over the shock cf it. If he spoke 
right away, he should certainly cry; and that 
would never do for a boy, he thought. 

Anhour passed, and John had been sitting 
very etiliand looking very sad. Bennie, whose 
seat was on the other side of the room, glanced 
at him now and then, and kept wondering what 


Life’s Troubles: 

Beggar—Piease, sir, won't you give me a dollar 
to buy some medicine fer me sick wife? 
Genilsman—She here! Oaly a day or two ago 


nd she wondered,too. She saw no reason for 
Z ’ you said your wifs was dead,and you needed 


it. Jobn had not been marked; and, of course, 





money to bury ber. 
Beggar—Y es. This is another one.—N. Y. | 
Weekly. 


he was St!ll perfsct. me 
At last came ithe calling of the names for tie 
reward cards. John’s name happened to be first. 














|*A marvel of perfectiou.”—BiIsHor VINCENT. 
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NOW WE HAVE IT! 


GLEASON’S | 


FTO HORSE BOOK 


The Only Complete and Authorized Werk 


BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS, 





| Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


Ranowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Guvernment as the 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work, comprising 


| History, Breeding, ‘Training, Breaking, Boying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, | 


| Telling Age, andjGeneral Care of the Horse. 


You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 


No one can foo! yet. 
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Prof. 
Gleason ~ 
subduing 

** Black Devil,’ 
the man-eating 
stallion, at Philada., Pa. 


y has crawn 
larger crowds 
than the creat 
P. T. Berne, with 
his big show, cver Gic. 


416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustrations, 


Preduced under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary Surgeon. 





In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first tame his most 
wonderfal methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 Soild at $3.00 each. 


Bat we have arranged to supply a limited mumber of copies to our eubsoribers 
ABSOLUT WW FREE. First Come, First Served. 
a limited period send a copy free, post paid, together with MassacHo- 
AGTTS PLOUGHMAN for ove year, on receipt of $2.00, the regular yearly 
OFFER ‘aot iption rate. Old subscribers can also receive a copy of the book 
Y .2 divg $2.10, and have their subscription advanced one year. 





Rogardiess of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books have 
been sold at $3.00 each, we have by a lacky hit arranged to, and will for 





ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD * COMSANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER GF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; #1.00 per annum in advance. 

[Specimen Copies free to any address 


The EXousehold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Large New Maps of EREF 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


Yo ali who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will 
Sree maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the ‘« 
governmental surveys and ofjicial information. Size of €acr * 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately /ocate: 
Kiondike country and other great gold-jields in that far-off lan: 
und the routes by which they are reached. A brief history 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


(({@ PROPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 Jarge Maps and I}lustrations, and Ls 
Pages, each page ll by I4faches. It giw es the mulation of each State and Terrt 
vory, of Aj! Counties of the United States, oi American Citier, by Last U.S. Censns 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of ali the States and 
lerritories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most ime 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Marth are showr. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Ratlroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
aconrately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
aearly every page of the readin 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
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world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 


matters, comprising a General De- 
acriptioa of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Sopulettes 
for tbe Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious interests, 
interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 





THE UNITED STATES. — Thie 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
torai Votes for President in the 








Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size. 11 by M4 Incite, 
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veare 1882 and 1896, by States. List 

of All the Presidents, Agricultura! Productions, Mineral Projiucts, Homeaseat 

aws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for to« 
Information, and Other ).a"s 


leet 19 Years, Gold and Silver Stagistics, Postal 
Tare hat should be in every Home, Store, Office and Schoo 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 


-roo 


The Massachusetts; Ploughman, one year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“Just what a Teacher. wants,’’—C. H. SPpuRGBO 


“4 perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. TIMEs. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 
Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phot: - 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD'S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


The Bible used and endorsed_by MR. Moopy. 








Dork, Rapuact, Rusens, Muritto, Hoste 
MANN, PLockHoRST, MUNKACSY¥, 
Micuaet ANGELO, SCHOPIM, 
and tuany others, 


Price within reach of all. 


ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circult Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, Refer . d 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 











Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 
illustrations, wil! love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 


said: * Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 





A RBAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
sg heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love the Book of 
the world. 


MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Ag 


ible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The pape? 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapeg 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
"-xhortation to all goodness. PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 


6 Be careful” for nothing’ 





+ >chend that for which also' I am 


»rehended of Christ Jé@’sus, imeaa jevery thing by prayer and 
i} Brethren, I count not myself to} “**“** | tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
-vo apprehended: but this one| 21cae™ |quests be made known unte 
ing I do, forgetting those things} “*** | 7 And the peace’ of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth| seas. | passeth all understanding, 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ing, ey end long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ | $6.00 l POR ONLY $4.50 
Subscription One Year to this publication, 
Style H, Ba Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers ist, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional, 


Style FP, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity y 
“ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year to this publication } ONLY $3 50 


St ‘ ‘eacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity 
ne, eee pa fae ~ A One Year An thie publication, - - - t ONLY $3.00 
¢~ Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage. 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to % 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
REELS 


The Hackney. 


There seems to be more genéral interest 
in the Hackney jast now in this country 
than ever before. Those who are seeking 
information concerning this class of horses 
may find some facts of interest in the 
following, copied from the American Hack- 
ney Siad Book: 

“The oldest surviving appellation for 
the active riding horse in England appears 
to be that of Nag, derived from the Analo- 
Saxon hnegan, to neigh. When the Nor- 
mans became masters they introduced their 
own familiar term Haquenee or Hacquenee, 
the French word derived from the Latin 
eqaus. This name had been fully adopted 
into the English tongue in the year 1303. 
Robert Mannynge,more commonly known as 
Robert D. Branne, from his being a monk 
at Bourne in Lincolnshire, who wrote in 
that year, uses it in the line‘ [ik on his 
hakney.’ In‘The Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,” written aboat the year 1350, the 
word is thus used: ‘Ac hakeneyes hadde 
thel none, bote hakeneyes to byre.’ 

“Chaucer, who, it is belleved, lived for a 
time in Norfolk, spells the word in two 
forms,--as ‘hakeney’ and ‘hackney.’ 
All these old writers used it in the sense of 
a riding horse for general purposes, as dis- 
tinct from the war horse. Both nag and 
hackney continue to be used as synopy- 
mous terms to this day. Possibly, the 
name trotter, descriptive of the character is- 
tic gait of such a horse, had been used in 
the volgar tonguelong before we find rec- 
ord of it, for the action is most accurately 
described by a writer on Eaglish castoms 
as early as the year 1170. 

*“ The earliest use of the word is, however, 
found in one of the celebrated Paston let- 
ters. Margaret Paston, writing to her hue- 
band, Sir John Pastop, somewhere apout 
the year 1465, from their home ‘at Heyles- 
don,’ near Norwich, has this: ‘Item: 
There he bought for you three horses at 
Saint Faith’s fair, and all be trotters, | 
right fair horses, God save them, and | 
they be well keeped.’ (Si. Faith’s 
is a village about three miles from) 
Norwich, which was celebrated for its | 
annual stock fair, until railway communi: | 
cation had made Norfolk buyers com- 
paratively independent of Scotch dealers.) 
The description of the animals, which bad 
evidently been bought for Sir John’s use as 
road horses, being given without comm ent, 
itis evident that there was then a recog- 
nized type of horse, in Norfolk at all 
events, which was commonly known asa 
trotter. 

** In the present day we have yet another 
term, roadster. Till theclose of the last 
century the description given in the adver- 
tisements was usually ‘horses of the 
road sort,” and roadster does tot 
seem to have been an accepted word 
until early in the present century. The 
word itself isnot formed in accordance 
with the established rales which gov- 
ern the English tongue. Hakluyt, in 
his Collection of Travels, published in the 
year 1600, uses a word roader, and we may 
conclude thatit was then in use in Vir- 
ginia. Roadster, being more easily pro- 
nounced, would grow out of such a word as 
roader. Itseemsto have been in general 
use In America, asthe common designation | 
for a horse for the road, when as yet it was | 
Boknown in ngland, where the earliest 
use | have found is in Lawrence’s History.”’ | 

The following statement in regard to the 
Hackney was written some 20 years ago by 
Mr. John Armstrong Storey, a suscessfay 
breeder of that class of horses: “Asa 
breeder of Hackney horses during 40 years 
of my residence in Norfolk, I trust a 
Jew remarks from my pen will not 
be deemed presumptuous. The first 
point for consideration appears to be, 
What is a Hackney? Doubtless it! 
is the produce of thoroughbred and old | 
Norfolk strains of blood so blended and 
cultivated thatan almost distinct race is 
established, combining all the desired 
characteristics of the two families in an 
improved model frame. The task is by no 
means an easy one, and may take years of 
study to effect, for continual disappoint- 
ments! will arise through a tendency to 
breeding back to oue or other of the orig- | 
inal stocks. 

“Under the most favorable circumstances 
it must be a tedious process, as no horse 
can pass musteras a hackney unless he 
can boast of three generations untainted 
by nearer proximity to either of the origi- 
nal roots of parentage. This rule, which 
has been accepted through all the ages, I 
hold to be imperative, as the safest and 
soundest definition of the hackney strain of 
blood. 

‘It is necessary in blending to study 
closely the symmetrical points required. 
Perhaps they can best be defined as exhib- 
iting the elegance of the thoroughbred | 
above the line, withthe substance of the 
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MERRITT WILKES (p), 2,13 1-4. 


SCLAVONIC (p). 2.10 1-2 


DIRECTLY (p}, 2.03 1-4. 





QUEECHY, 2.12 1-4. 
NORVET, 2.13 1-4. 
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Long generally bas one or two good pacers in his 
string. 


W. RB. Erasfield trotted bis good gelding Room- 
mats, by Rumor, dam by Stanger, a mils in 
2.19%, lart quarter 'n 34% seconds, 

Will Evans drove his Francis /., the handsome 
bay son of Allie Wilkes (dam not certainly 
Known but bred by W. O. Frauce),a half in 
1.10%. 

Gracie Ooward, chestnut filly (3), by Onward, 
dam by Crittenden, worked a mile for Clem 
Beachy in 2.2614, last quarter in 35% seconds 

Maj, B. J. Thomas’s three-year-old filly by 
Constantine stepped a mile io 2.26%, Inst 
quarter in 35% seconcs, for Nichols. She is 
doing well now and threatens to make a great 
mare during the year. 

Olen Baachy bas a small gray pacing mare by 
Don Pizarro, dam by Allegro, which was brought 
to bis stable recentiy,and last week paced a mile 
in 2 20. 

Curtis paced Daisy Belle, by Red Bel!, a m le in 
2.2844. 

Charley Herr is now trotting well. Last week 
he trotted a mile in 2.28. In another mile he 
trotted the haif in 1.1144 and the last quarter io 
844% seconds. Thereis nothing to prevent his 
being 48 good @ horse as last year if things go 
weil with bim. He is quite liberally entered. 

R. B. Long has a great paciog two-year-old 
coltin Audubon Boy,formerly E. J. Sheldon, 
by J. J. Auiudon, ont of the dam of Royal R. 
Sheldon. He paced a mile ia 2.26%, last heif 
in 1.09, last quarter ip 33 seconds, for Long. 





ness. 








He is a chestnut, about the color of his sire, and 
wili ur questionably make a sensational horse. 
The Bondsman (3), brown colt, by Baron 
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Mary D., bay mare (7), by Cheyenne, stepped 
& mile for Joe Oromis in 2 24%, and seemac 
able to go in 2 20. 
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Emerson Oochran drove Fred B., brown g¢11 
Ing, by Reveille, amilein 2.2544, last quarter 
in 861% seconde. 

Frank Jaubert, chestuut gelding (4),by Nut 
burst, dam, Ella Hopkins, paced a m'le for Joe. 
Goddard in 2 2514, last quarter in 83% seeonds. 

John Davis drove Capt. Robinson, bay gelding 
(8), by Dick Wilkes, a mile In 2.214, last quar- 
ter in 82% seconds. 

Wili Young drova h‘s chestnut filly (2) by 
King Nutwood a miic In 2.47. 

John Stout’s three-year-old by Norval trotted 
a mile in 2.39, last quarter In 36% seconds. 

Freeman’s two-year-cl_ bay filly, by Electric 
Bel), dam by Stranger, trotted the last quarter 
of a mile in 86% seconds. She is a very banc- 
some filly and particularly well gaited. 

Gelsemic, bay gelding (4), by Onward, dam by 
Pamlico, trotted a mile in 2.82, last quarter to 
85 seconds, for Scott Hudson. 

Joe Thayer drove ilderim, bay geidirg (4), by 
Simmons, dam by Ouyler,a mila in 2.18%, last 
quarterin 34% secon¢s. If this gelding does 
not make @ great race horss he will decelvea 
gocd many well-posted horsemen. 
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Treat your horse well and he wi!l treat you 
well. Give him a bed of German Peat Mcss. 
O. B. Barreit, 45 Market street, Boston, Mass, 
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READY FOR SERVICE. 


How rleasant it isto feel that w 
care to go for a splo, that your hor 
These wintry days, wien y 
liable to become overheated by fas 
that your groom bathes him with G 
A refresbing « t!mulant for tired ecrds + 
cellent bath for a beautiful skin. it 
SO stunning, when eared for with G; 
Used st the best stables. 
GLOSSERINE Co., Bostou Mass. 
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Wilkee, dam, the dam of Jay Haw ker, trotted a ss 3 + {PACE; 
mile in 2 23, iatt quarter in 35% seconds. === : ==} 3 
Brasfield stepped J. L. B, gray gelding, by atl he et ee ae 
Gep. Wilkes, dam by Young Jim, a half in| té any 
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About 1836 or '37 Grey Nelson (Baldwin’. 
333) came upon the road, and to him I u ust 
award the eecond place among the trotting 
horses of Norfolk. Dissimilar ia action to 
Congress Phenomenon (Taylor’s), his style 
was yet perfect; every step was taken 
with the precision of machinery; his form 
was remarkably neat, ang taken as a whole 
he was perhaps the most complete Hack- 
ney of this century; moreover, his stock 
bore testimony to his merits,—they could 
walk, trot and canter on a snafiie bit (a4 
rare acquirement in this mongrel age), and 
were, in fact, the most charming saddle 
horses | ever crossed. 

“Robin Hood, by Gray Nelson, was 8 
very usefal Hackney; his stock fully justi- 
fied the favor he was held in by the public. 
I remember to have seen one Sor two Prick- 
willows; they were neat in themselves, bu! 
not having worked any of their stock, I re- 
frain from commenting on thelr merits. 
The standard of a Hackney mare should ip 


| no case exceed 15} hands; that of a stallion 
| should not be passed over 15? hands.” 


The emall illustration at the head of thie 
article was reproduced from one that ap- 
peared in the Rider and Driver, and repre- 
sents the champion prizs-winnirg stallion 
at the recent London Hackney Show. He 
isa horse of beautifal conformation with 
four white stockings and a face nearly 
white. These marks are evidently not con- 
sidered objectionable in England, and are 
becoming quite fashionable in some sec- 


cart horse beneath that limit of demarea-| *!008 of the United States, not only among 
tion ; but the shoulder must be deep and lie | fanciers of Hackneys but of trotting-bred 
well back, with withers well apraised, | carriage horses and roadsters. 

the arm long and full of muscle, 
the leg bone short, flat and largely sup. | 
ported with sinew, the fetlock short and| 4 little piain talk on the horse’s foot with a 
strong, the foot circalar and tending to the | few facts pertaining to the same I trust will 
upright, the frog well hollowed out and | prove instructive and benefit some of the read- 
pliable, the thigh must be muscle itself, | ers ofthe Brezpsr. While the anatomy of the 
hock clean and accurately jointed, the hind | £00t 1s understood by most all men who own 





The Foot. 





rib belng short, that he may the better, 
* Gang away, and tuck his haunches in.’ 

* Sidney, in his Treatise on the Horse, 
dates back the origin of Norfolk Hackneys | 
to Bond’s Norfolk Phenomenon (522). This 
proposition is too absurd to admit of a mo-| 
ment’s consideration. What kind of horse | 
does he suppose carried our forefathers, | 
with their wives on pillions behind them, | 
over the almost untracked heaths and. 
commons of Norfolk during the 18th cent- | 
ury? Surely not the cart-horse; cer-| 
tainly not the thoroughbred—a burly yeo-| 
man, of say 16 stones, with Amphillis, of | 
nine or 10 stone, on pillion behind, would 
have ridden through the thoroughbreds’ | 
delicate form in a very short period of time. 

“So far as my memory serves,I remember | 
the Smuggler and Shales stocks; both! 
anterior to Phenomenon. Then followed | 
the blue roan Phenomenon (Taylor’s Nor- | 
folk Phenomenon 524), his dam a(Congress | 
mare (Comus?), also the property of Mr. 
Bond; Bellfounder, Young Bellfounder, 
Grey Nelson, Robin Hood, Prickwillow, 
etc. OF these, the Smugglers bore unsur- 
passed characters for pluck and endurance, 
being pre-eminent during the first twenty | 
years of this century. The Shales were 
excellent goers; Bond’s Phenomenon was 
an astounding goer, very fast, but a de- 
clded * luamberer.’ 

“To the Congress Phenomenon (Taylor’s) | 
I must assign the palm of pre-eminence 
over all the trotters I have ever seen; from 
12 to 15 miles an hour he lifted himself in 
the alr, and seemed propelled by wings 
rather than feet, whilst his wonderfully 
rounded action reminded one rather of the 
rotation of so many wheels than the legs of 
&D ordinary horse. 

“The Bellfounders were known and ad- 
mired about the same time. Young Bell- 
founder (Phillippo’s 59), a brown, with 

three white feet and a slight streak of 





| much space to do these 


horses, the care and treatment of the foot to 
keep it sound and heaithy,30d how to detect and 
correctly diagnose the defects, faults or other 
troubles which are at first so slight, but later 
become chronic and oftentimes ruin a valuable 
horse. 

My 30 years experience bas proven to me 
that 60 per cent. of the horses bred bave feet 
that are not naturally strong und rogged, and 
therefore easy to get out of condition and go 
wrong. Take, for instance, one of the most fre- 
quent and most troublesome kind of feet I have 
to deal with is the horse by nature bred witha 
thin shell, weak and springy bottom. This 
type of foot is the least uoderstood by the 
veterinarian, the blacksmith or the owner of any 
type of foot in existence, and when such a 
foot goes lame or sore everybody begins to 
experiment with it unt’! he is almost, if not 
quite, ruined; donot do that; poultice until the 
inflammation and soreness are removed,then dry 
out the foot and uss a mineral preparation to 
make the foot hard for several days, fit on an 
easy and proper shoe, and your horse wil! be 
ready to trot a race sound and right. 

Another type of foot not much understood is 
the congested or bloated foot, the cause leading 
to it, and the successful treatment of the same. 
Also auother type of foot which is the cause of 
the knee-sprung horse. But as it requires so 
two subjects justice, I 
will defer it until my next wr ting In the near 
future. If you have a horse with any kind of 
faulty action, do not believe one word the so- 
called expert may say about muscular weakness 
or non-muscular development. While there may 
be a remote case, the idea is only a relic of the 
ancient past and no good. 

A bad case of forging or scalping, your expert 
wiil say: “ Pat on weights, build up muscle, ana 
if he goes to one side uta alimber pole”—such 
an expert is indeed slow and not up to date, as 
it requires just two hours,the natural time of 
shoeing the borse, to cure bim. This can be 
done by properly levelling up and balancing your 
| horse, and by fitting your shoes scientifies lly so 
that you will quicken him in front and slow him 
behind, wheretn you at once assist his natural 
locomotor Instincts, and he quickly goes true and 
elear, and will surely please you. 





white in his face, was a charming trotter. 


J.0. Ouruey, 8. V. 8. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Buffalo (N. ¥.) Notes. 


The performance of Letah 8. (2.1914), Ly Fred 
Keyer, at the Ganeva (N. ¥.) meeting, where 
she won a five-heat race, is the first winning race 
to the credit of a Buffalo trotter. Letah 8. is 
owned by H. D. Bonney of this city, and is 
considered good enough to start in her clasa 
through the Grand OQircalt. The victory of 
Mascot \a the free-for-all pace at the same meet- 
irg was not uaexpectsd. The old champion Is in 
superb form, and can step a m'le right close 
to his record over a good track. Whether he 
will last through a series of racesis a question, 
but trainer Olcott deserves great credit for 
bringing the old horse to racing form. 

The covered track w || soon be deserted. The 
stable of Jchn Kinney was shipped to Boston 
several Gays ago, and will inaugurate the season 
at the Mystic meeting. Kinney has Hans 
McGregor (2.1144), Ruby (2.1244), Col. Macey 
(2.21%), Paul McGregor,a pacing brother of 
Hans, Jack Wenger, by Ohimes, and a green 
pacer that is said to be good. The Byrne stable 
bas been turned out for the present with the sole 
exception of Happy Ohimes (2.1944). The last 
usmed horse bas been placed in the stable of 
Henry Scheu. Scheu has Hilisie (2.22%), by 
Hill Boy, and Blue Bird (2.27), by Jay Bird, both 
the property of John Martin of Buffalo. This 
string bas been shipped to the Fort Erle track. 

Bob Bever bas shipped the pacing stallion 4ce 
(2.0944) to bis owner, H. Simon, Lundon, Ont., 
and will not race the son of Delmareh. Ace is ia 
superb shapes, and Bever looks for him to be a 
winner inthe 2.09 classeson the big line. His 
sole reason for parting with the horse was that 
he did not care to campaign through the Grand 
Olrcuit, preferring to journey to Boston and leave 
bis money with the followers of the harness 
horse that attend the New Eng'and meetings. 

Ace is entered down the line and will be placed 
in some leading trainer’s bands. Bever will open 
the season at Salamanca, June 20. He will 
leave the track on Wednesday, June 14, taking, 
among othe’s, Frank Rysdyk (2.11%4), Estralda 
(2.28%), Sally Max (3.26%) and Ritehie 
(2.29%). Tne Rogers stable, consisting of 
Charles Sumner (2.14%), Oeylon (23.24%) and 
Luda (2.20%), will race through New England. 
Sumner is sa'd to bave shown very fast this 
spring and should do in his class. He was 


crack trotters«f the country for the first time 
this scasor, jpasmuch as the Forbes stable 
will make their first start at this point, 
and either Bingen or Nico will be opr 
hand to osrry the Forbes colors. 
feel especially gratified to know tbat the 
Forbes stable wil! be at the Boffalo meeting, an! 
while local horser,as a iule, carry our sympathy. 
we rather ex pect to see Titer ia the lead in one, 
or more of bis starts. Several other large 
stables from the East that will not startin tLe 
early meetings of the Circuit wi!l be at the Baffalo 
meeting, and thusthe East and the West wil! 
come together for the first time. 


2.14, pacing 2.1844, and The Queer, the black 
filly that is expected to be the star trotiercf the 
Village Farm stable, foaled a bay colt, brother 
to the two named, a few days ago. Other fos): 
at the Village Farm included a Diack colt brothe: 
of Mandolin (2.16), by Obimes; dam, Satory, 
grandam of Dare Devil (4) (2.09%): chestnu! 
colt by Heir-at Law (2 05% ); dam, Zoe, by Mam- 
brino King: chestout filly, by Pertectus, dam, 
Aurelia, grandam :f Elsinora (2.1244): chestnct 
filly by Mambrino King; (am, Briar Rose, by 
Ohimes: bay colt by Dare Devi! ; dam. Zstera, b; 
Vice Regent: chestnut filiy, by Perfectus; dam 
Sateene, by Mambrino King: bay colt by Rex 
Amer/cus; dam, Reil's, by Hyder All: brown col! 
by Chimes; dam, Ohime-of-Bells, by Mambrivo 
Kivg: bay colt by Dare Devil, dam, Minols 
Ohimes, sister of Milan Obimes (2.18%), eic: 
bay Gilly by Heir-at-Law ; dam, Obimes Maid,sister 
of Milan Obimes (218%): brown filly by 
Ohimes; dam, Lena Kirg, by Mambrino King: 
Diack colt by Perfectus; dam, Huldab, sister of 
Globe (2.14%): black filly, by Chimes; dam, 
Dottel (2.2844), owned by Jobnson & Oo., But- 
falo: chestnut colt by Heir-1t-Law; dam, Silver 
Bird, by Silvery Obimes; second daw, sister of 
The Monk (4) (2.08%), owned by E. G. Vo'z 
Baffalo. GERALD REx. 





Lexington (Ky.) Notes. 

A portion of the time during last week the 
Lexington track was unfit for uss on acconnt of 
rain. A great deal of speed, however, bas been 
and is now being developed. Taken altogether 
there has never been as good a lot of hore: at 
this track. A littie while during the spring it 


Bo ffalonians, - 


Queenie King, dam of King Ohimes, troiting - 





MAGNER’S 


Standard Horse Book 


By D. MAGNER, 


THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY 











Craining, Educating, Taming and Creating Horses. 
—————————CON TENTS ~ 


11, Stallions. 

12. Checking and Blinders, 

13. The Mule, 

14, Miscellaneous Habits. 
15, Teaching Tricks. 

16. Equestrianing. 

17. Stables. 

18. Feeding and Watering. 

19. How to Tell the Exact Age. 












1, The Horse, history, breeds, etc. ees 
2, Explanations, instincts 2". 
8, Taming and Educating Horses. 
4, Colt Training. 


5. Fear, to prevent 
and overcome. 


6. Kicking. 

7. Running Away. 
8. Balking. 

9. Bad to Shoe, 
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10. Halter Pulling, 


“WILD PETE,” 





20. Shoeing. 


FOUR ENTIRE CHAPTERS DEVOTED TO THE 


Diseases of Horses and Their Treatment. 


adds EE¢E 
THE HORSE ‘ an animal of high and spirited organization, endowed with 
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soceutty seid to Beadtecd parties by O. 6. Orr cf was thought by some thst the borses were pot 


Buffalo. 
- Syear,and this appeared to 
What with the Jewettville horses and the Vil- | re gerne A mar = os can put I “heen the 
lage Farm stable now at Louisville, the reputa- | common opinion now is that they will average 
tion of Boffalo asa trotting town will be main- | better than ever before. 


tained and largely added to during the coming! One of the earliest performances of the week 


season. Geers will not leave the Kentucky town | 
was Joe Thayer’s with May Day, a bay mare, by 
for some 10 days, and O. J. Hamlin will visit him Abdallah Mambrinc. This was in 2.18. f 


doring the coming week. He has some 23 head 
in bis stable, and will be foreed to ship  num-| aon” ae ee Saas eee See 
yey a tps how good they may be, |_ Joe Cromie stepped the biack mare Lorena 
mee @ 1s te impossibie to race so many. Loone, by Englewood, dam by Join Bowdine 
wt Sie Be Bn gh RY! 80d ‘son of Almont), a mile in 2.07%. Bither in this 
- % 07%. 
Senet Deus Wisban aaliite canes Uanean "or In & previous mile she trot:ed a Inst quarter in 
the season to its close at Nashville. | 34.seconde. She belongs to the Osrieton stable. 
anan, aintn, Reine couiidiiieationn Gn | Qhoo-Ihoo, biaek Silly (2), by John @. Cari'sle; 
greatest tr ottir 8 meeting that bas ever bee dam by Dictator (she ir also slater to Kara, two- 
D | year-old trial last year in 2.1914), stepped a 
held in the Queen City. The sport is undergoing | ©. ter for Oromie in 87 seconds 
somethirg In the nature of arevival everywhere, % ~ " 











capabilities and faculties which sufficiently resemble man’s to 
come under the same general law of education and government. As a Child be- 
comes a useful man by the proper leading out and leading up of his faculties, so in 
like manner does the Colt become a useful Horse. 


The Author of this HORSE BOOK is one J. 1 owner of “J, I. C.” says: 
of the favored ones of this earth because he is “ This book ought to be understood by every- 
ei onan the nature of — and to one who handles horses.” 

ucate them for man’s service, and through this . Ge President Michigan State 
volume seeks to give the public the benefit of his wane eee ana, 
experience. “ This book contains the most useful informa~ 
tion to the owner of a horse that it has ever been 
my privilege to examine in any single volume 
or Ww 


Hundreds of well-known men have ex 
the ion that MR. MAGNER’S SYS is 
the 'T and MOST E in existence. 











and the fever bas reached Boffalo. | Bert Long moved his pacing mare Miss Belle, 


The speed. | , 
way will ald in the mstier, and within a fort, | by Dizcus,in 221. He steppedaba’f in 1.06 


night it is expected that that road willbe thrown | 


Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages; Over One Thousand Illustrations. 
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open to the road riders of the city. So intense 
has therivairy become that the Buffalo Driving | 
Olab has opened, or will open, a “* speedway | 
purse, & wagon race for trotters owned in Erie 
Oounty, to be driven by owners or non-profee- | 
sionals, best two in three.” The prize will bea | 
beautifal silver loving cup designed by the! 
house of Tiffany. | 

This race is exciting much comment in this 
city, and a number of road riders have signified 
their Intention of entering. Oracksman, owned 
by George Lattimer, Mamie Griffin (3,13), | 
owned by Ool. W. Perry [aylor, A. E. Perren’s 
recent 8¢q ulsition, True Ohimes (4) (2.1244), W. 
E. Richmond’s Repeat (2.15), General Fiela’s 
Me T00 (2.19%), W. J. Oonner’s Rosetta Soap 
(2.1444), Frank Dean’s Jack Oatler, and a num- 
ber of others will probably gather to battle for 
the purse. If sufficient entries are received 
another such class will be opened for pacers, 
and with Kitty B. (211), Spalpeen (2 12%) 
and a host of other good ones owned here, no 
trouble should be experienced in obtaining 
support. 

Secretary Sage has just announced the class 
races for the meeting. A free-for-all trot,g2000; 
& 2.10 trot, $1500; 2.20 trot, $1500; 3.28 trot- 
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wagon write to 








$1500; 2.04 pace, $1500, and 3.13 pace, $1500. 
The free-for-all trot will bring together the 


Are not a freak of fashion. 
carriage making. We have been prophesying this for five years. 
are the pioneers and largest producers. 
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S. R. BAILEY X% CO., Amesbury, Mass. 


Their merit is causing a revolution !" 
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If you want the best road 
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